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MEMOIR OF HUGH BLAIR, D.D. 
( With a Portrait. ) 

Tre family of Blair is of ancient 
standing in the county of Ayr, in 
North Britain, and has produced se- 
veral eminent persons in the law and 
the church. One of the most distin- 
guished was the Rev. Robert Blair, 
sometime minister of Banchor in Ire- 
land, and afterwards of St. Andrew’s, 
in his native county. He was a zea- 
lous covenanter, and, though one of 
the chaplains to Charles the First, 
opposed the establishment of episco- 
pacy in Scotland with great energy. 
He left behind him some pocme, and 
his manuscript diaries, from which 
last a selection was published in 1754, 
illustrative of the author’s personal 
character, and of the principal events 
of the time in which he lived. He 
left two sons, the eldest of whom, Da- 
vid, was a clergyman of eminence in 
Edinburgh, and father of the Rev. Mr, 
Robert Blair, of Athelstancford, au- 
thor of the celebrated poem entitled 
“The Grave.” The second son, 
Hugh, engaged in business as a mer- 
chant, and became one of the princi- 
pal magistrates of the city of Edin- 
burgh. From this gentleman descend- 
ed the subject of the present memoir, 
who was born at Edinburgh, April 7, 
1718. 

Being destined for the church, he 
was placed, at an early age, in the 
High School of his native city, from 
whence he was removed to the col- 
lege as a student of divinity. Sach 
was his application at this seat of 
learning, that “An Essay on the 
Beautiful,” written by him in the 
usual course of academical exercises, 
attracted the particular notice of Mr. 
Stevenson, the professor of logic, who 
caused it to be publicly read at the 
conclusion of the session; a mark of 
distinction very unusual, but in this 
instanceit was peculiarly well merited. 
It is much to be regretted that no ac- 
count or analysis of this juvenile per- 
formance has been preseryed, and the 
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more so as there is reason to believe 
that it contained some ingenious ob- 
servations, in opposition to the once 
a performance of Professor 
utcheson of Glasgow, the ardent 
defender of the Shaftesburian system 
of metaphysics. At this time Mr. 
Blair began a method of study, which 
contributed very much to the accu- 
racy and extent of his knowledge, 
pone $b vos he found so useful, that he 
continued to practise it leng after his 
reputation was completely establish- 
ed, This process consisted in 
abstracts of the most important works 
which he read, and in digesting them _ 
according to the train efhis own ideas, © 
The advantage of this course he pary _ 
ticularly experienced in reading his- 
tory ; and in concert with some of his ~ 
fellow students, he constructed a com- 


proper 
place every important fact that occur- 
red of ancient or oa yay = The 


of Westminster, who 
published it in his valuable work 
‘« The Chronology and History of the 
World.” 

In 1739 Mr. Hugh Blair took his 
master’s degree, and in 1741 he was 
duly licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh. The first exer- 
cise of his ministry was at Coleffie, 
in Fifeshire ; but two years afterwards 
he received an invitation to become 
an assistant in the Canongate Church 
of his native city, where he continued 
eleven years. In 1754 he quitted the 
Canongate for Lady Yester’s, which 
is one of the city churches, and 
there he officiated four years, at the 
expiration of which time he was 
advanced to the high church of Edin- 
burgh, the most important ecclesias- 
tical charge in Scotland. 

Thus far the tenour of this eminent 
divine had been unvaried, and undis- 
tinguished among his contemporaries. 
Regu lar and faithful in the discharge 
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of his ministerial daties; he appeared 
to have no concern beyond them, and 
to be wholly unambitious of literary 
honours. He had indeed received the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity from the 
university of St. Andrew’s ; and this 
we are told was an unusual mark of 
favour at that period. It certainly 
was not so common then as at pre- 
sent; but we cannot conceive how 
that cin be properly called rare, which 
had been conferred upon several Eng- 
lish ministers, by the same university. 
A material change, however, has taken 
place since that time, but whether for 
the better or the worse, our northern 
neighbours ‘are the most competent 
judges, who seem to have adopted the 
hint sarcastically thrown out to them 
by Dr. Johnson, “ to increase their 
fands by degrees.” 

Hitherto the Doctor was undistin- 
guished in the world of letters, having 
only published two occasional ser- 
mons, which attracted no particular 
notice, and some anonymous articles 
of criticism in the Edinburgh Review, 
which work began and terminated, we 
believe, in the year 1755. 

Soon after his settlement as minis- 


ter of the High Church, he directed 
his thoughts to the subject of literary 
composition, as an important branch 


of public edacation. His connexion 
with the university made him desirous 
of an improvement in this respect, 
and haVing digested his plan, he com- 
municated it to some learned friends, 
who warmly approved of it, and urged 
him to carry it into effect. Accord- 
ingly, the Doctor delivered his first 
lecture to the students of the college 
on the eleventh of December, 1759; 
and when the first course was com- 

leted, the heads of the university 

eing perfectly satisfied that such an 
establishment would constitute a most 
valnabie branch of academical in- 
struction, agreed unanimously in a 
resolution to make this a permanent 
institution; and for that purpose ap- 
plied'te his late majesty, who, on the 
seventh of April, 1762, was graciously 
pleased to erect and endow a profes- 
sorship of rhetoric and belles lettres in 
the university of Edinburgh, and to 
appoint Dr. Blair, in consideration of 
his approved qualifications, regius 
professor thereof, with a yearly salary 
of seventy pounds. 

At this period a literary question 
arose, which excited general interest, 





not only in Scotland, but in England, 
and extended through a good part of 
Europe. 

In 1760, Mr. James Macpherson, 
then a young tutor in a gentleman’s 
family, published a small volume 
which he called ‘‘ Fragments of An- 
cient Poetry collected in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and translated from 
the Gaelic or Erse language.” These 
fragments, which were declared to be 
genuine remains of ancient Scottish 
poetry, surprised the learned world, 
and by their novelty and originality 
afforded pleasure to many persons of 
considerable eminence, among whom 
were Dr. Blair, and Mr. John Home, 
the author of Douglas, who became 
the zealous patrons of Macpherson, 
and set on foot a subscription to en- 
able him to prosecute his researches 
after more treasures of the same sort. 
The consequence of this liberality 
was, the production of an entire epic 
poem, entitled “ Fingal, in six books,” 
the translation of which appeared iz 
1762, with several other pieces of 2 
like description. The year following. 
came out a second epic, called “ Te- 
mora,” with several other poems, said 
to be composed by Ossian, the son of 
Fingal. These works were ushered 
to public notice by a critical disserta- 
tion on their authenticity and literary 
merits, from the pen of Dr. Blair, who, 
though he laboured the subject with 
considerable ingenuity, certainly fail- 
ed in carrying conviction to the minds 
of sterner critics. Hume doubted 
their authenticity, but admired the 
poems; while Johnson denied their 
originality, and despised the compo- 
sition. The question is still at issue, 
and must be left among the problems 
which admit of no absolute deter- 
mination, for the want of positive evi- 
dence. 

In the year 1777, Dr. Blair esta- 
blished his reputation for eloquence 
by the publication of a volume of Ser- 
mons, ‘“‘ which,” says his preceptor, 
Dr. Finlayson, “ was so well received, 
that the public approbation encou- 
raged him to proceed; and accord- 
ingly three other volumes followed at 
different intervals; and all of them 
experienced a degree of success, of 
which few publications can boast. 
They circulated rapidly and widely 
wherever the English language ex- 
tends ; they were soon translated into 
almost all the languages of Europe: 
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and his late majesty, with that due 
attention to the interests of religion 
and literature which distinguished his 
reign, was graciously pleased to judge 
them worthy of a public reward. By 
a royal mandate to the exchequer in 
Scotland, dated July 25th, 1780, a 
pension of two hundred pounds a year 
was conferred on their author, which 
continued unaltered till his death.” 
This account is true, but it is not suffi- 
ciently minute. The facts were these. 

Dr. Blair, in 1776, transmitted the 
manuscript of his first volume of ser- 
mons to Mr. Andrew Strahan, the 
king’s printer, who, after keeping it 
some time, wrote a letter to the au- 
thor, ‘discouraging the publication. 
Scarcely, however, had Mr. Strahan 
sent off this unpropitious declaration, 
when he received a note from Dr. 
Johnson, to whom he had submitted 
one of the discourses, in which was 
this paragraph :—“ I have read over 
Dr. Blair’s first sermon with more 
than approbation ; to say it is good, 
is to say too little.” Mr. Strahan, in 
consequence of this favourable sen- 
tence, had a conversation with Dr. 
Johnson upon the subject; after 
which, he lost no time in writing to 


Dr. Blair, enclosing the note, and of- 
fering, in conjunction with Mr. Ca- 
dell, to purchase the volume for one 


hundred pounds. The bargain was 
concluded, and the sale proved so 
rapid and extensive, and the appro- 
bation of the public ran so high, that, 
to the honour of the printer and book- 
seller be it recorded, they made the 
author an additional present of fifty 
pounds for the next impression, and 
a like sum for the third ; and when 
the Doctor prepared another volume 
for the press, they gave him at once 
for it three hundred pounds; but for 
each of those which followed, he re- 
ceived double that sum. There is yet 
another circumstance, in which his 
biographer has either erred, or was 
misinformed ; for it was not the late 
King who became the voluntary pa- 
tron of Dr. Blair, on the publication 
of the first volume of his sermons, but 
the Queen, who sent him a handsome 
present, and by her express solicita- 
tion procured the royal grant in his 
behalf. 

Though the popularity which these 
serntons at first obtained was unpre- 
cedented, and continued to increase 
for many ycars, there is reason to be- 
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lieve that they no longer retain the 
charm which they once. possessed. 
They happened to hit the taste of the 
age, at a time when that taste, in re- 
gard to theology, was not of the purest 
kind: for some time before this, the 
discourses of Fordyce were fashion- 
able, and nothing was acceptable to 
the public without having the grace 
and refinement of a polished style. 
The sermons of Dr. Blair are moral 
in the fullest sense of the word, and 
they were evidently composed with 
great labour, to please the ear. As 
essays, therefore, they are delightful, 
and may be recommended for perusal 
to all classes of society; but they 
want that savour of life, that holy 
unction, which runs through the dis- 
courses of Leighton and Scougal, ani- 
mating those who are. seeking the 
source of happiness, and taking from 
the careless and impenitent the delu- 
sions by which they are so apt to im- 
pose upon their consciences. We 
speak not this ont of any disrespect, 
or with the wish to undervalue the 
theological works of Dr. Blair. They 
are excellent in their way, but they 
stop short of the great object, “ the 
one thing needful,” of pulpit eloquence. 
That the author was good and ortho- 
dox, we doubt not; but the vital prin- 
ciples of Christianity are so kept out 
of sight in his discourses, that it is 
impossible to know what were the 
preacher’s real sentiments in regard 
to the essential doctrine of man’s re- 
demption by the blood of atonement. 
He seems to have as studiously avoid- 
ed doctrinal points, as his predeces- 
sors were distinguished for continually 
introducing them and nothing else. 
Both were in extremes: but of the 
two, we should prefer the latter; for 
let their system have been ever so 
rigid, it tended to keep men from that 
laxity of latitudinarianism, which by 
neutralizing faith, has opened a wide 
door to Socinianism, and every species 
of scepticism. 

It should be observed, however, 
that Dr. Blair made it his business to 
give religion a pleasing aspect, and 
hence he endeavoured to strew the 
path leading to it with flowers. He 
succeeded in doing so from the pulpit 
and the press; and he had the satisfac- 
tion to know that bis discourses were 
in many places substituted for books 
of amusement. A gentleman who had 
been at Jamaica, strolled one Sunday 
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evening into the cabin of a negro, and 
found him engaged in reading a ser- 
mon of Blair’s to his wife and chil- 
dren. This circumstance being com- 
municated to the Doctor, gave him, as 
he said, more delight than all the 
flattering letters which he had received 
from men of genius, or the numerous 
encomiums that had been bestowed 
upon his works by the critics. 

In 1783,the Doctor pablished, in two 
volumes quarto, his “ Lectares on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres.” These 
lectures (the author says) were read 
in the University of Edinburgh for 
twenty-four years. Imperfect copies 
of them in manuscript, from notes 
taken by students who heard them 
read, were first privately handed 
about; and afterwards frequently ex- 
posed to sale. Seeing them circulate 
so currently, as even to be quoted in 
print, and finding himself often threat- 
ened with surreptitious publications 
of them, he judged it to vec high time 
that they should proceed from his own 
hand, rather than come into public 
view under some very defective and 
erroneous form. Dr. Blair then pro- 
ceeds to observe,.“‘ that he gives them 
to the world neither as a work wholly 
original, nor as a compilation from 
the writings of others. A great part 
of what is contained in them is en- 
tirely his own: at the same time he 
availed himself of the ideas and re- 
flections of others, as far as he thought 
them proper to be adopted. To pro- 
ceed in this manner was his duty as a 
public professor. In the opinions 
which he has delivered concerning 
such a variety of authors, and of lite- 
rary matters, as came under his con- 
sideration, he could not expect that 
all his readers should concur with 
him; the subjects being of such a na- 
ture as to allow room for much diver- 
sity of taste and sentiment.” 

Of a work so well known, and now 
become a text-book for public and 
private students, it would be super- 
fluous to enter into a detailed charac- 
ter; suffice it, therefore, to say of 
these Lectures, in the language of an 
excellent critic, that ‘‘ they contain 
an accurate analysis of the principles 
of literary composition, in all the va- 
rious specimens of writing; a happy 
illustration of those principles by the 
most beautiful and apposite examples, 
drawn from the best authors, both 
ancient and modern; and an edmir- 





able digest of the rules of eloquence, 
as applicable to the oratory of the 
pulpit, the bar, and the popular as- 
sembly: They do not aim at the cha- 
racter of a work purely original ; for 
this, as the author justly considered, 
would have been to circumscribe their 
utility ; neither in point of style are 
they polished with the same degree of 
care that the author has bestowed on 
some of his other works, as, for exam- 
ple, his Sermons; yet so useful is the 
object of these lectures, so compre- 
hensive their plan, and such the ex- 
cellence of the matter they contain, 
that, if not the most splendid, they will, 
perhaps, prove the most durable mo- 
nument of their author’s reputation.” 

Here we close the literary history 
of this celebrated writer, and truly 
amiable man. He was naturally of a 
feeble constitution of body in his ear- 
lier years, but as he grew up, his sta- 
mina acquired greater firmness and 
vigour. ough liable to occasional 
attacks from some of the sharpest and 
most painful diseases that afflict the 
human frame, he enjoyed a general 
state of good health; and, through 
habitual cheerfulness, temperance, and 
care, passed the ordinary limits of the 
age of man. For some years before 
his dissolution, he felt himself unequal 
to the fatigue of instructing his very 
large congregations from the pulpit; 
and under the impression which this 
feeling produced, he was heard to say 
at times “ that he was left almost the 
last of his contemporaries.” Notwith- 
standing this, he continued in the re- 
gular discharge of all his other official 
duties, and particularly in giving ad- 
vice to the afflicted, who, from differ- 
ent quarters of the kingdom, solicited 
his correspondence. His last summer 
was devoted to the préparation of a 
fifth volame of his sermons; and in 
the course of it he exhibited a vigour 
of understanding, and a capacity of 
exertion, equal to that of his best 
days. He began the winter, pleased 
with himself, on account of the com- 
pletion of this work ; and his friends 
were flattered with the hope that he 
might live to enjoy the accession of 
emolument and fame which it was 
expected to prodace. But in this ail 
were disappointed, for the seeds ofa 
mortal disease were lurking unper- 
ceived within. ’ 


- On the twenty-fourth of December, 


1800, he complained of pain in his 
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bowels, which, during that and the 
following day, gave him but little un- 
easiness; and he received as usual 
the visits of his friends. On the af- 
ternoon of the twenty-sixth, the symp- 
toms became violent and alarming: 
he now felt that he was approaching 
the end of his appointed course ; and 
retaining, to the last moment, the en- 
tire possession of his mental faculties, 
he expired on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, universally lamented 
through the city which he had so long 
adorned and instructed. 

In April, 1748, Dr. Blair married 
his cousin, Katherine Bannantine, 
daughter of the Rev. James Bannan- 
tine, one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh. By her he had a son, who 
died in his infancy, and a daughter 
who lived to her twenty-first year. 
Mrs. Blair died a few years before 
her husband, after sharing with the 
tenderest affection in all his fortunes, 
and contributing to his happiness and 
comfort nearly half a century. 

Many fanereal tributes were paid 
to the memory of Dr. Blair by his 
brethren in the ministry ; and among 
the rest, by the eloquent Mr. Archibald 
Alison, of the Episcopal Church at 
Edinburgh, with which last we shall 
close this memoir : 

“ The same hours which closed the 
century (said this celebrated preacher) 
closed also the life of one who, for 
half its period, has been the greatest 
ornament of the church of this land, 
and who has left to every church a 
model of piety and virtue which no 
age can destroy. Over this recent 
and ever memorable grave, the tears 
of humanity will fall; but it is not fit 
they should be the tears of unmanly 
sorrow: it is fit, om the contrary, 
while we stand around it, that our 
hearts should kindle at those ashes 
which yet are scareely cold; that, 
while we see the ‘ death of the righte- 
ous,’ we should pray that‘ our. life’ 
and ‘ our end may be like his :’ and 
that we should think what is the power 
of that religion, over which the ‘ grave 
hath no victory,’ and to ‘ which death 
hath no sting.” Happy, indeed, be- 
yond the usual lot of mortality, was 
that long and venerable life, of which, 
alas! we have witnessed the close; 
and, to him, ‘whom he had made 
good in his sight,’ the Almighty dis- 
pensed, even here, no common mea- 
sure ‘ of knowledge, and wisdom, and 





joy.’—Happy, in being called into ex- 
istence in the most splendid age of 
his country, in being the friend and 
contemporary of all those who have 
enlightened or adorned it, and in 
sharing with them in the applause and 
admiration of mankind! Happy in aa 
old » in which ‘his eyes waxed 
not dim,’ nor his ‘ nateral str h 
decayed,’ and in a death, which, 

no long suffering, removed him from 
the service of the sanctuary below, to 
that of the sanctuary above :—but 
happier far than all, in having devoted 
the great powers with which he was 
entrusted, to the sole ends of religion 
and virtue; in being the minister of 
salvation to ages yet unborn; and in 
having established a name, before 
which all the future generations of 
man will rise up and call it blessed!” 

I 
DEMERARA MISSION, 
Extract of a Letter from a Lady in Demerara 
to a Friend in London. 
** Demerara, December, 1823. 

** Sir,—A few days back I gave you 
a short account of our present: dis- 
tressing situation, with a promise to 
write to you more fully on the subject 
as soon as my time would permit. I 
now most gladly perform my promise, 
being fully persuaded that you will 
feel a lively interest in Mr. Smitn’s 
case, his sufferings being occasioned 
by his devotedness to the work in 
which he was engaged. 

“On Monday, the 18th of August 
last, the slaves in the district in which 
our chapel is situated, broke out into 
open rebellion. The revolt was gene- 
ral, and extended along a thickly in- 
habited coast about eighteen or twenty 
miles. With respect to the proceedings 
of the revolted negroes, I know but lit- 
tle, having been myself a prisoner in 
close confinement for thirteen or four- 
teen wevks. Thus much, however, is 
certain, that their o om was not blood 
nor devastation. hile the negroes 
belonging to. the plantation on which 
we resided, were in the act of rising, 
Mr. Smith was among them, persuad- 
ing them to desist from their wicked 
purpose. They, brandishing their 
cutlasses in his face, told him to go 
home, for they were not goimg to hurt 
any one. Seeing me much alarmed, 
they begged of us not to be frightened, 
that they wanted nothing but the guns, 
and their rights. Linquired why they 
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wanted the guns? .They said, to keep 
the manager from shooting them. 
The guns they soon obtained, and 
after discharging their contents into 
the air, they withdrew, leaving the 
estate uninjured and quiet. We re- 
mained in our house unmolested until 
the twenty-first of August. This rais- 
ed a suspicion in the minds of our 
white adversaries, at least they said 
so, that Mr. S. was a party to the 
revolt, and that he was aiding and 
assisting the rebels: how else, said 
they, shall we account for his remain- 
ing on the plantation without any pro- 
tection? 

“In the first place, we had no where 
to go, and even if we had, we should 
not have liked leaving our house and 
property unprotected. In the next 
place, the negroes had no cause of 
complaint or quarrel against us ;— 
quite the contrary. And in the last 

lace, all the revolted negroes belong- 
ing to the plantation had abandoned 
their houses. None of them were 
near us, that we knew of. . They went 
away on the night of the revolt, nor did 
we see any of them afterwards. Why 
then should we run away in a panic? 

“On the morning of the twenty- 
first of August, an order was given to 
the captain commanding in that dis- 
trict, to arrest, or, as they call it, to 
remove us to some other place. In- 
stead of arresting us, he sent a lieu- 
tenant with a company of infantry, to 
require Mr. Smith’s attendance at his 
house, for the purpose of enrolling 
himself in the militia, alleging that 
martial law was in force. Mr. 8S. ob- 
jected to taking arms as a militia-man, 
but told the lieutenant he was willing 
to contribute any services of a pacific 
nature. The lieutenant then said he 
was commanded to seal up all Mr. 
Smith’s papers. Mr. S. inquired by 
what authority he made such extra- 
ordinary demands. He_ answered, 
‘ Captain M‘Turk’s order is my au- 
thority ;’ and asked Mr. S. if he meant 
to make any resistance. Mr. S. an- 
swered, ‘No.’ The papers were seal- 
ed, and the soldiers went away. 

“ About three-quarters of an hour 
after, the same company of infantry, 
together with a troop of cavalry, sur- 
rounded our house, when we were 
forcibly taken away, under a pretence, 
first, that Mr. S. had disobeyed the 
orders of Captain M‘Turk, in refusing 
to enrol himself in the militia; and 





then, directly afterwards, another 
pretence was alleged, namely, that 
our remaining in our house could not 
be accounted for on any other princi- 
ple than that of our being a party to 
the revolt. 

** Having us both in close confine- 
ment, the legal authorities. and the 
planters set to work with all their 
might to gather something together in 
the shape of evidence to condemn us. 
They examined scores, I believe I 
might say hundreds, of persons; and 
after near scven weeks’ hard labour in 
this way, they preferred four heavy 
charges against Mr. Smith, which 
they supported by the evidence of ne- 
groes, who were looking forward to 
punishment, unless they could cast 
the blame on the parson, and then 
they knew they should be pardoned. 
I have been informed by two or three 
persons, that the negroes have been 
told, if they would ‘ say plenty against 
me gareen, they would get off very 
well.’ 

‘* T am also informed that those ne- 
groes who did come forward against 
Mr. S. are sent home to their estates, 
without receiving any punishment, 
though deeply engaged in the revolt. 
How the court-martial could justify a 
conviction on such evidence, must, I 
think, be a wender to every unpreju- 
diced person. But the verdict of a 
court-martial is decided by the ma- 
jority of its members; several of the 
members of this court were much pre- 
judiced against Mr. S.two of whom, 
at least, could not refrain from shew- 
ing it on the trial. 

‘* Mr. Smith’s journal, which was 
taken among his papers, seems to 
have caused a great. deal of the en- 
mity against him. It contains many 
reflections on the evils and iniquity of 
slavery, and some remarks on the 
opposition made by the authorities 
here to the instruction of the slaves. 
Most, if not all its passages of this 
nature, were read by the judge advo- 
cate, as evidence against Mr. S. on 
the trial ; and, not satisfied with this, 
the journal was accessible to many, 
perhaps to all the friends of thejudge 
advocate. Several persons read it, 
and during the trial it was h 
about among the members in open 
court every day. There is nothing in 
it to Mr. Smith’s dishonour; but it 
is too true fo be relished by West 
Indians. 
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“The causes of the revolt are, I 
think, too plain to be misunderstood. 
The slaves were most grievously op- 
pressed; but it was the opposition 
they met with on account of their re- 
ligion, that was to them the most vex- 
atious. Some time ago, the governor 
sent a printed comment on Lord Li- 
verpool’s despatch to Governor Ben- 
tinck, to the planters, and to the 
slaves, requiring the latter to ask for 
a written pass every time they came 
to the chapel. This was a rare boon 
to many of the planters, but a sore 
trouble to the slaves, and a consider- 
able impediment in the way of their 
instruction. A few weeks after this, 
they heard of the determination of the 
British Government to abolish field 
whipping. The negroes knew gene- 
rally that something was to be done 
for them, but had a very .confased 
idea as to what it was. Some sup- 
posed they were to have the Saturday 
to themselves, and the whole of the 
sabbath to attend the chapel; and 
ethers thought they were to be made 
free. This information, it appears, 
originated with the governor himself. 
It seems he freely conversed with gen- 
tlemen on the subject, in the hearing 
of one of his servants, who immedi- 
ately communicated it to the son of 
one of our deacons, a very wild gay 
young fellow. They expected to en- 
joy the benefit of the new law, as they 
called it, but waiting a long time, and 
hearing nothing of the affair from the 
authorities, and supposing they meant 
to withhold it from them, they re- 
volted. 

*“* Although the causes of the revolt 
were purely political, yet these were 
overlooked, and religion was substi- 
tuted in its stead. Many of the plant- 
ers, I may say the colonists generally, 
apprehended that the religious in- 
struction of the slaves was incom- 
patible with their condition in life, 
and that as soon as they became a 
little enlightened, they would revolt: 
and many of them believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, that the real object 
of missionary instructions was, by in- 
stilling into their minds principles of 
insubordination, to teach them to re- 
volt. The fact is, they know that 
religion will change the slaves from 
beasts to men, and they will conse- 
quently require to be ruled by reason, 


instead of terror.” 
* * * 
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The Rev. Mr. Elliot, who for some 
time acted as colleague with Mr.Smith, 
has just returned from Demerara.— 
We understand he has brought docu- 
ments containing a full account of the 
trial, and of its concomitant cir- 
cumstances. These, however, he has 
found it prudent to conceal at present 
from public inspection, for while his 
family remain within the jurisdiction 
of colonial law, it would be indiscreet 
to awaken public indignation by an 
exposure of colonial justice. 

These remarks may appear some- 
what harsh, but their severity will be 
mitigated, when it is known, that to 
such a pitch of audacious enmity had 
some of the colonists arrived, as to 
tell the negro prisoners, that, “ If they 
said all they could against the parson, 
nothing would be done to them.” It is 
not to be supposed that such promises 
could be made to a negro, whose life 
was at stake, without any effect ; espe- 
cially as the judge advocate on Mr. 
Smith’s trial,is himself a planter, and, 
as fiscal, has the power to punish 
slaves without a trial. The time, 
however, we are led to believe, is not 
distant, when this mass of enormity 
will be brought to light, and the false- 
hoods which have been propagated 
will receive the execrations which 
they merit. 

Mr. Smith, we apprehend, is in a 
dying state, arising from his mental 
anxiety, his solitary confinement, and 
the injustice with which he has been 
treated. His case is now before his 
majesty in council, of which the deci- 
sion will soon be known. Happy it 
is for him, that such an ap be- 
came constitutionally necessary; he 
would otherwise, ere this, have been 
placed beyond the reach of all com- 
plaint, and of all human r-dress; and 
even now, unless his liberation be 
speedily announced, neither an assas- 
sin nor a gibbet will be required to ors 
a period to his mortal career. His 
sanguinary foes will then enjoy the 
triumph of his death, without m- 
ing his professed executioners. 

Against the iniquity, of slavery and 
its brutalizing effects, many powerful 
arguments have been urged ; but they 
will receive an invincible reinforce- 
ment from the scenes lately displayed 
in Demerara. We can hardly con- 
ceive a blacker portrait of any civil 
code, than that which exhibits its po- 
litical vengeance directed against a 
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defenceless individual, whose crime 
consisted in his perception of existing 
enormities, and who, by sympathizing 
with suffering humanity, had not made 
the revolted slaves his foes. Horrible 
indeed must be the condition of that 
government, whether in kingdoms or 
colonies, whose security depends upon 
the ignorance of its subjects, nurtured 
in the vices which it is its interest to 
cherish. 
ee a 


CONTEMPLATIONS ON TIME AND 
ETERNITY. 


Nature, in her retirement, where all 
that is wild and majestic, or calm and 
soothing, reigns uncontrolled, pro- 
duces a corresponding feeling in the 
mind of the spectator. Like the varied 
notes of an instrument, which burst 
upon the bystander, or the wandering 
beautiful sounds which travel from 
afar ; so the faculties of the human in- 
tellect are roused from torpor to ac- 
tivity, or calmed from anxiety to 
peace. 

. But what is nature ?—It is some- 
thing which sheweth forth the power 
@t God. 

As it appears to us, all is changing. 
The flower rises in the morning, and 
sinks in the evening to rise no more. 
The stately oak, through a more gra- 
dual process, arrives at its perfection, 
but that also withers and decays. The 
almost impregnable rock is continu- 
ally increasing or decreasing its par- 
ticles, and that, with all the beautiful 
forms which now present themselves, 
shall moulder into dust; or, when the 
Almighty’s trumpet shall sound, be 
consumed by the devouring fire. 

If these stately monuments shall 
fail of gaining immortality, what shall 
become of our poor frail bodies? In 
the language of the sacred scriptures, 
they are but as grass. And if im all 
their complex machinery, one princi- 
pal spring be removed—their accus- 
tomed round of motion must cease, 
and eae em ever. 

I now look backward, and calculate 
that all this series of changes must 
necessarily have had a commence- 
ment. This commencement I disco- 
ver. But beyond, all is boundless. 
There is an illimitable ocean, without 
a bottom and without ashore. I con- 
elude that the Author of all existence 
makes his abode there. 

I look forward, and anticipate the 





end of this series, This also is bound- 
less; and hence I conclude that the 
same being who will destroy our resi- 
dence, has his seat there. 

I then survey the world, and in- 
quire, Is not the Almighty here also? 
Does not unaided reason declare him 
present? And who will infer that he 
does not reside every where, as wel} 
as in periods past, and periods to 
come? The natural answer is, that the 
universe is filled by his presence— 
that he is in existence infinite. 

But why did this Great Being bring 
worlds into existence? It was, that 
intelligent creatures should exist on 
them, And why were intelligent crea- 
tures formed? Because God would 
manifest his glory to them. Then I 
consider that these created beings may 
exist also, in that boundless duration 
which lies beyond the present abode of 
man. 

Would the Almighty raise them 
into being, and quickly sink them into 
nothing? No ;—iecause the end would 
not then be answered. Therefore, I 
conceive that man will in some mea- 
sure be connected with that which is 
infinite. But as this cannot be in am- 
plitude, it must be in duration; and 
hence man will flourish throughout 
eternity. 

My thoughts again go back to earth, 
and I inquire, why man has two resi- 
dences; and why two bodies—one 
earthly, and the other spiritual? But 
light beams around me, and this light 
I follow to the source. There the 
rays,in the very form which they take 
in their issuing, shew me a figure of 
the whole. This is, the revelation 
from that Great Being. It teaches 
us, that, owing to important causes, 
this is our state of probation. 

On the employment of our time will 
be determined—not eternal existence, 
but happiness or misery throughout 
that existence. Revelation informs 
us, that every mortal on the earth is 
guided by a principle of good or of 
evil. The one, if followed, conducts 
him onward, and at a particular point 
separates the visible from the invisi- 
ble part, and conveys the latter to the 
heavenly hills. The other guides him 
also through the same state of trial, 
but carries him into the vale of gloom. 
I paused in my contemplations, and 
again I thought—How important is 
this subject! And how ought we to 
act! Dion. 
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METAPHYSICAL PROOFS OF THE 

EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
( Continued from col. 139.) 
“Let us, now, apply these established 
principles to the case before us—the 
cause, OY origin, or solution, of the ex- 
istence of things. That the world can 
have produced itself, or existed before 
it existed, is a proposition so absurd, 
that to state it is sufficient for its re- 
jection. A child would not admit it. 
Is the world, then, necessarily existent, 
and, consequently, eternal; so that it 
is a contradiction in terms not to sup- 
pose its existence, whether in its pre- 
sent form, or in its primitive matter? 
This supposition will imply that, as 
soon as it is pronounced that a world 
exists, we have arrived at a point in 
which the mind completely acqui- 
esces, and makes no farther inquiry ; 
being satisfied that the bare existence 
of the world sufficiently accounts for 
its existence, and admitting that every 
phenomenon, and appearance, is com- 
pletely solved by this simple enuncia- 
tion, in as much as it involves an ab- 
surdity and contradiction to ask any 
further account of the matter. It 
must, in this case, be as absurd to 
require a cause of the existence of the 
world, as to inquire why twice two 
make four, or why a whole is greater 
than any one of its — or why a thing 
cannot both be, and not be; or, in fine, 
why a se’f-evident proposition is self- 
evident? All this clearly follows from 
the explanation of the terms necessary 
and contingent, given in the preceding 
chapter.* 

‘“« How, then, comes it to pass, that, 
if the world is necessarily, and self- 
existent, so that it implies an absurdity 
not to suppose it to be, this irrefraga- 
ble proposition has never been gene- 
rally admitted ; but, that, so far from 
this having been the case, mankind 
have been constantly employed in 
finding some other solution of the ori- 
gin of all things, and have been so 





* The explanation of the terms 
and contt , to which the author refers, is as 
follows :—** Necessary existence is that which 
cannot, without absurdity, be denied in any 
sitaation or combination of things. Conti 
existence is that which depends on some ante- 
cedent, for its production, and, however cer- 
tainly it may follow on the supposition of such 
cause, or on sach and such predispositions, 
and concatenations of proximate causes, may 
be supposed either not to have been at all, or 
to have been under a different form and as- 
pect.” —p. 32. 

No. 63.—Vot. VI. 








little struck with this notion of neces- 
sary existence, as belonging to the 


| world, that no small ingenuity has 


been required to invest it with any 
appearance of plausibility ; and those, 
who have adopted it, have been re- 
garded as exhibiting either great dis- 
tortion of intellect, or depravity of 
heart, or both combined? Itis cer- 
tainly surprising, that that which ne- 
cessarily is, and cannot but be, has 
never, hitherto, presented itself, with 
any power of conviction, to the human 
understanding. On this ground alone, 
we might safely conclude, that the 
proposition, or assertion, is com- 
pletely false. 

“* But, to come nearer to the ques- 
tion ; the world, which surrounds us, 
and of which we ourselves are consti- 
tuent parts, is composed of an infinite 
variety of individual substances, of 
various orders, characters, and pro- 
perties, related to each other, and to 
the whole system. We observe in- 
animate matter reducible to distinct 
classes, and possessed of different 
qualities ; vegetables and plants with 
an organization peculiar to each tribe, 
or genus; animals of various orders, 
destined for peculiar modes of exist- 
ence, and furnished with organs, and 
instincts, adapted to each of these ; 
and our own species, supplied with a 
corporeal frame of the most admirable 
texture, and endued with intelligence, 
sentiment affection, memory imagination, 
and all the astonishing properties, and 
attributes, of mind. Wherever our ob- 
servationis extended over the compass 
of nature, we perceive constant and 
unceasing changes, and transmuta- 
tions, and individual substances giv- 
ing place to others of the same order 
and class. We perceive even trans- 
mutations of substances, the one pass- 
ing into the other, by gradations al- 
most imperceptible. We know that 
other worlds exist, subject to certain 
revolutions, and laws, which we can 
partly discover ; but, in which a con- 
stitution of things, different from the 
general plan and system of our world, 
may, without absurdity, obtain. 

“TI shall, first, consider the world, 
as a whole ; and, then, direct my at- 
tention to the different classes of be- 
ing of which it is composed. Does 
the world necessarily exist, in respect 
either of its form, or of its matter? I 
make this distinction merely for the 
“3 of greater perspicuity. For, in 
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fact, if the world be necessarily exist- 
ent, it follows that it is impossible that 
it should not exist, and that it should 
ever change its form, or mode of exist- 
ence. For, whenever any change is 
introduced into any substance, it must 
be either such as destroys its essence, 
or such as only alters its form. If it 
destroys its essence, that substance 
cannot be necessary, because it has 
ceased to be. If the form of it only 
be changed, it is equally plain, that 
the necessity of its own existence, under 
that form, is removed; for, it exists, 
now, under another. In either case, 
the radical, inherent, and absolute no- 
tion of necessary existence, is taken 
away. Let attention, however, be se- 
parately directed to the form, and to 
the matter of the world. 

“* tst, The form and constitution of 
nature cannot be necessary, in any of 
its parts. For, no contradiction is 
implied in supposing them never to 
have existed, or to be changed, or to 
cease to be. Where is the contradic- 
tion in supposing, that, instead of six 
primary planets, there might be only 
four, or that there might be nine? 
Where is the contradiction in sup- 

ing, that there might never have 
Boon an atheist in the world, or that 
the number of atheists might have 
been greater than it has ever been? 
What contradiction ensues on stating, 
that some component parts of nature 
may cease to exist, or be annihilated, 
er, as we see daily happen, complete- 
ly change their form, and their pro- 
perties? Whatever is subject to sue- 
cession, so as to yield its place to 
some other similar substance, or un- 
dergoes a change of any kind, cannot 
be self-existent, and necessary. For, 
the ideas of similarity and identity 
are totally distinct, in so much, that, 
to constitute similarity, difference, in 
some respects, must be presupposed. 
A suceession of substances, therefore, 
of the same class, and endued with 
similar rties, implies, that each 
of these individuals, in the succession, 
was different from that which pre- 
ceded, or followed’ it, and that the 
one, which gave place to the other, 
has disappeared, and ceased to be. 
None of the whole series, therefore, 
can be necessary, but must be contin- 
gent, and caused. This must be the 
ease, to whatever extent we carry the 
series backwards; and we have ad- 
vanced nothing in accounting, in this 





manner, for the origin of all things, 
An infinite succession of contingencies, 
without an original, self-existent, ne- 
cessary Cause, is a manifest absurdity, 
and resembles the fiction of the earth's 
being supported by an elephant, and 
that by a torteise, and that by—no- 
thing, or no one knows by what. Now, 
since the form and constitution of 
the world are of this contingent na- 
ture ; that they cannot be necessary, 
or supposable not to be, otherwise 
than they really are, is as clear and 
incontrovertible a proposition, as can 
be stated. 

“ Further, on this head; if it is 
maintained that all present existence 
is necessary, and that no part of the 
astonishing system of the world, and 
of the constant succession of causes 
and effects, which it exhibits, can be 
other than it really is, or can ever 
cease to be, it must unavoidably fol- 
low, that every individual substance, 
as a component part of the whole, must 
also be self-existent; and, although 
nothing, besides itself, existed, must 
still independently possess, in itself, 
the ground, or reason, of its existence. 
For, whatever is self-existent, must be 
independent of every other being, and 
have, within itself, the ground, or cause, 
of its being. But, do the parts of the 
world, and all their various forms, 
exist in this manner? Not one part, 
not one substance in the sensible uni- 
verse, subsists in an absolute, and un- 
connected state; but, an unbroken 
chain of connexion and mutual de- 
pendence pervades the whole eompass 
of nature. Break one link, or sepa- 
rate one part from the rest, and all 
are affected, and altered, or deprived 
of some support by which they are 
upheld, Indeed, in this very circum- 
stance consist the beauty, the harmo- 
ny, the perfection of nature, and, from 
this, one of the strongest moral argu- 
ments for the infinite intelligence, 
goodness, and power of the Creator, 
and supreme Governor, is derived. 
This connexion, and this dependence, 
obtain, with regard both to time, and 
to place; that is, with regard both to 

] ous, and to successive exist- 
ence. Does any human being sub- 
sist without the support which he de- 
rives from nourishment, from the at- 
mosphere, from all the other necessa- 
ries of life, and from the friendly as- 
sistance and co-operation of his fel- — 
lows? Our souls have an intimate 
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connexion with our bodies, depend 
on them, at least, in our present state, 
for the means of perception, by the 
organs of sense, and may, probably, 
in a succeeding stage of existence, 
be connected with some species of 
corporeal vehicle of sensation. That 
this will be the case, Revelation de- 
clares. As the mind is affected by 
the body, so the body is affected by 
the changes, and passions of the 
mind. Our globe depends, for its 
consistence, and fertility, on the sun, 
and is, otherwise, affected by the 
moon, its attendant orb.” 

( To be continued.) 
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REMARKS ON ‘‘ THOUGHTS ON THE 
DIVINE PRESCIENCE.” 
(Inserted col. 975, Vol. V.) 


Mr. Epitor. 

S1r,—The writer of the article, 
“Thoughts on Divine Prescience,” 
in your Magazine for November last, 
reasons with correctness and preci- 
sion respecting the impropriety of ap- 
plying the relations of past, present, 
and future, to the knowledge of God. 
Those divisions of duration, however 
natural to our conceptions, however 
necessary to our language, can have 
nothing to do with a Being whe exists 
in and through all duration, as he ex- 
ists in and through all space. 

But your correspondent is not 
equally happy in the whole of his pro- 
duction. What shall we say of the 
acumen, which, in one column, states 
that, “of an idea that includes in 
simple unity, what to us is past, pre- 
sent, and fature, I candidly confess I 
can form no conception ;” and in the 
very next, instructs us to “‘ bear in 
mind, that in our correct notions of 
the divine discernment, past, present, 
and future must always be connect- 
ed.” So then we are to bear in mind 
that of which we can form xo concep- 
tion; i.e. we are to bear in mind, 
what the mind will not so much as 
admit. The communication of your 
correspondent seems to bear rather 
hard on, what heis pleased to call, “our 
metaphysicians.” Let him by this be 
reminded, that none but a metaphy- 
sician should meddle with that cool, 
resolute, laborious race—the meta- 
sg a Banter itself shrinks 

fore the sharp instrument, and dis- 
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secting skill, and deep incisions, of the 
merciless metaphysician. 


Remarks on “ Thoughts on Divine Prescience.” 
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We know of but few authors who 
have written expressly upon the sub- 
ject of the Divine Prescience. When 
therefore your correspondent speaks 
of “‘ many otherwise acute and well- 
written treatises, which would never 
have seen the light ;” we suspect he 
has an eye to some ay treatise 
on that subject, with which he is not 
altogether satisfied. Were that par- 
ticular treatise specified, perhaps there 
might be two opinions as toits being 
brought into light by the false data of 
its author, Also, when your corre- 
spondent states that “ hypothesis is 
at best but a sandy foundation ;” we 
suspect that he has in view some one 
hypothesis, hostile to his own opi- 
nions. Were that hypothesis pointed 
out, perhaps what he deems a s 
foundation, might, to the apprehen- 
sion of others, have a much greater 
resemblance to the rock of truth. 

The person who attempts discus- 
sion op the subject of the divine 
knowledge, however matared, how- 
evey dispassionate his ratiocinations, 
may be, is regarded by many as a 
rash, if not an impious, adventurer 
into the regions of false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism. We could lay 
our hands upon the individual, whose 
calm and upright, and perhaps we 
may add, whose original | and able 
disquisitions on this subject, have 
obtained for him no small share of 
popular odium, and magisterial cen- 
sure. But why the divine knowledge 
should be less a subject of our medi- 
tations and our reasonings, than the 
divine power, or holiness, or love, is a 
question I am at a loss to answer. 

In addition to “ Thoughts on Di- 
vine Prescience,” which your corte- 
spondent has furnished, I will ven- 
ture to suggest, that he, who, when 
speaking of the Divine Prescience, 
represents it as the Jixed and certain 
knowledge of a contingent and uncer- 
tain result, speaks on the sublime at- 
tribute of Deity, in the | of 
contradiction and absurdity. I 
am free to acknowledge, that he who 
inculeates such views of the divine 
discernment, as by the shortest, 
plainest, and most unanswerable rea- 
soning, involve the absolute necessity 
of moral actions; to my apprehen- 
sion, asperses the character of Deity; 
neutralizes the promises and threat- 
enings, the commands and cautions, 
of Scripture; and opens the door to 
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the worst consequences of material- 
ism, and philosophical necessity. 
METAPHYSICIAN. 
Nov. 11, 1823. 
ee 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 142. ) 
No. IV.—Youthful Confidence. 
*« Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark.” 
ERRICK. 

THERE is a certain foppish impetu- 
osity common to youth, which leads 
them into nifiny errors and mistakes. 
Young people are very fond of saying 
a great deal on all subjects of whic 
they may have a trivial knowledge, 
and of “ jumping to a conclusion” on 
any point, when they have not half 
considered its bearings. I began the 
other night to relate a tale which I 
thought a pretty good one of its kind, 
when some young spark interrupted 
me in the middle of it, and anticipat- 
ed all I had afterwards to tell; and 
lately I have frequently been inter- 
rupted in the same manner, when the 
interrupter understood no more of 
what I was about to say, than he did 
of the way in which he ought to have 
conducted himself. Now, conduct 
like this has a great deal of conceit 
in it; and developing a wish to dis- 
play knowledge merely for the sake 
of showing-off, is certainly a very 
uninviting feature in a youth. My 
friend, Tom Freeman, who professes 
to be a bit of a poet, has rendered 
into rhyme for me, a tale on the old 
subject of chop-logic, which, I dare 
say, many of my readers have heard 
before, but which I never saw printed, 
and have every reason to believe only 
exists, as handed from mouth to 
mouth ; and, as it applies a little to 
my subject, I will forthwith insert it. 

e verse in which it is written, is 
that employed by Lord Byron, in 
= vee and “‘ Don Juan;” and, if 
this effort at the humorous please, J 
may, in a future paper, introduce 
some of Tom’s cuinpositions of a more 
serious cast :— 

CHOP-LOGIC. 

There liv’d,—I cannot stay to tell you where, 

Besides I do not know, so am unable,— 
An honest, merry, money-getting pair, 

Who also were yclept respectable, 
As many may be, and in short all are 

pe a a good big house and bounteous 

e: 
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I should have told their calling and their age, 
But ’twould have spoilt my verse, and swell’d 
my page. 


They had a son, who was a lad of promise, 
As most sons are, tho’ many ne'er perform, 
A ptyome dashing chap of twenty, whom his 
ond parents sent fo college, to reform 
(As now the present custom it with some is) 
His vulgar country habits, and confirm 
Himself in every usefal art and science, 
Setting all ignorance at dread defiance. 


So off to college was he sent, and there— 
Bat there my tale condacts me not, and so, 
Wishing to hit my subject to a hair, 
I with my reader’s leave intend to 
With our bright hero homeward, and prepare 
The inside of his father’s house to shew :— 
And now I'll try to be a little steady, 
For my muse reels about as if she were heady. 


The last line was not metre, I protest— 
One syllable too much—but where was I? 
Let’s see !—I think I was the father’s guest : 
Ah—so I was,—well,—I must now employ 
My ater, to tell how I may_best 
escribe a supper;—but, before I try, 
I would just say, that round the table seated, 
Our hero and his parents were to eat it. 
Sapper! oh ’tis a cheering word to him, 
ho, all day long, has work’d, and hardly 
toil’d ! 
This supper, (thas do I pursue my theme, ) 
Consisted of two fowls jast nicely boil’d, 
And—buat I think it would far better seem 
To — fowls were roasted. Thus I've 
spoil 


P 
My tale just for the sole sake of a rhyme, 
For they were surely roasted at the time. 


oer | boil’d or roasted, there they were, and 
then, 
And round were spread salt, butter, and 
otatoes, 
With various other good things to be seen, 
Or rather eaten: for no ignis fataus 
Or magic supper, came and went again, 
Made only to deceive; though, as fate goes, 
I mean to shew, it went as fast as it came, 
Though not by magic, which is all the same.* 


I said before—I think in stanza fourth, 
That father, mother, son, were at the table, 
Eating these fowls, potatoes, and so forth ; 
And so let fancy take you as well as she’s 
able, 
To view this trio, (conscious of no dearth, 
And of no futare pain susceptible, ) 
Commencing quick, and glorious operations, 
By swallowing various solids and potations. 


“Dick,” said the father,—I would jast premise 
Before I tell what twas the father said, 
I would, I say, just notice, that most boys 
Are fond of shewing all that’s in their head, 
And dazzling every body else’s eyes, 
By telling all they e’er have known or read ; 
And I just said this, in this awkward place, 
That my tale’s moral might be seen in’ts face. 





* Alluding to the story of Bel, in the 
Apocrypha, 
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“ Dick,” said the father, “‘ pray what have you 
learn’d 
B going from us far away to college? 
My head e’er since you came has almost burn’d 
To see a specimen of famous knowledge ! 
Come, lad, and since you are at last retarn’d, 
Let’s hear what you can do.”—As summer 


foliage 
When shaken by the soft and cooling breeze 
Shews all its beauty in the bending trees ; 


So Dick, with vanity fall carely plam’d, 
And blown on by the breath of invitation, 
Thought that his worth should be no more en- 
tomb’d 


And that ‘he'd seize upon the present occa- 


sion, 
To shew bow well his upper part was room’d, 
And that these rooms were stock’d to stand 
invasion, 
And said, unhesitatingly, with cadence quick, 
“ Why, father, I have learn’d to chop logic.” 


Again I find I must apologize, 

¢ For barbarously Sedvegins the last word, 

By doing what I cannot well disguise, 
Creating the worst accent e’er was heard ; 

But I would just my courteous friends advise 
With care and candoar to take up the sword, 

For really ’twas my verse’s fault, not mine, 

As I could very easily define.) 


“‘ Chop logic!—Logic chop! what mean you, 
ae een “ 

‘«*« Why I can prove,” immediately said he, 
“Can - to the proof we all should 

stick, . 

That the two fowls before us must be three!” 
He said, and seem’d exalted by the trick, 

And look’d about with self-approving glee. 
“ Then,” said the motheg, “ take him at his 


word ; 
Hasband, have this, and I'll have that, and 
let him have the third.” 


I 


INVINCIBLE RESOLUTION 
AT CEYLON. 


Tue natives of Ceylon, though hos- 
tile to Christianity, are, nevertheless, 
convinced that the Europeans in al- 
most every art are vastly superior to 
themselves. Hence, they are willing 
for their children to receive instruc- 
tion from the missionaries, although 
they are aware that their principles 
may be affected. To guard against 
any such change, they contrive to in- 
stil into their minds the religion of 
their ancestors, by inculcating an ob- 
servance of its rites, and a regular 
compliance with its injunctions. 

A Jad, about ten years of age, be- 
longing to the Methodist Missionary 
School in Columbo, being directed by 
his parents, on some great festival, to 
visit an idol temple about two miles 
distant, to present an offering accord- 
ing to the custom of his country, 
begged to be exempted on account of 


IN A LAD 





the school. This was of no avail; his 
parents telling him, that his religious 
duties were of more importance than 
his learning, and that their authority 
was paramount to that of his master. 
The boy pleaded the disgrace that 
would attach to his character, should 
he absent himself without leave; but 
this also was overruled. He then 
urged that he should fall behind his 
companions, and lose his rank among 
them in the school; but to this they 

aid no attention, insisting on his 
immediate compliance with their com- 
mands. 

The poor little fellow!@n finding all 
his former arguments ineffectual, then 
told his parents, that he thought the 
festival, offering, and journey, altoge- 
ther}wrong ; the object of worship be- 
ing nothing but anidol. The parents, 
on hearing this, became alarmed, and 
from expostulation proceeded to force. 
The lad pressed the dictates of con- 
science, and remained inflexible ; and 
the parents pleaded authority, and 
continued inexorable. 

During the commotion which this 
contest occasioned, the people in 
the neighbourhood assembled, among 
whom were many boys, as eager for 
the temple frolic as the boys and girls 
in England are to be confirmed by the 
bishop, and with nearly as much rea- 
son. By these boys the victim of 
idolatry was seized, and by his long 
hair was actually dragged to the tem- 
ple amidst the shouts of unfeeling 
cruelty. Arriving at the place, he 
was commanded to present his offer- 
ing, but this he still refused, nor could 
either persuasion or force induce him 
to alter his resolution, which was 
finally triumphant. 

The parents being struck with this 
unconquerable heroism in their child, 
became first pensive, then consider- 
ate, and on the ensting Sunday at- 
tended public worship in the very 
place where they thought he had been 
ruined. From that time their hosti- 
lity ceased, and they settled down 
into regular and attentive hearers. 

In the Methodist schools, at Cey- 
lon, the children make tapid progress 
in their learning. Many, while very 
young, can read the Bible in three 
languages, the Cingalese, the native 
Portuguese, and the English. They 
can also repeat several catechisms 
from beginning to end ; and they have 
their minds stored with replies to the 
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most common and formidable ques- 
tions of their native priests, urged 
either in favour of idolatry, or against 
Christianity. Undergoing examina- 
tion at school, it is common for them, 
when asked a question in English, to 
return an answer in Cingalese; and 
when asked in the latter, to give their 
replies in the former, or in Portu- 
guese, for with each of these lan- 
guages they seem to be alike familiar. 


i 
AN ESSAY ON FREEDOM OF INQUIRY. 


THERE can be no dispute concerning 
the natural’ Fight of every man to in- 
quire after truth. The means of in- 
quiry with which every mind is endu- 
ed, is itself a license from the Author 
of nature for its exercise. Each indi- 
vidual comes into the world possessed 
of this birthright, and can neither re- 
aiga it without folly, nor be deprived 
of it without injustice. From the first 
dawn of reason, man is an inquirer: 
before the infant has been taught the 
use of speech, his inquisitive eye asks 
for information ; curiosity, as he ad- 
vances in life, stimulates his search, 
and every day he goes to the school 
of experience, to learn new lessons. 
Experience is always his best in- 
structor: other teachers may load his 
memory with words, but experience 
alone can put him in the possession 
of truths. It is only by contemplat- 
ing objects in their action and rela- 
tion, either by actual observation or 
through the report of ethers, that 
those general conclusions can be 
drawn that constitute knowledge. 

To doubt of the wisdom of inquiring 
after truth, is to doubt whether the 
eye was made for seeing, or the ear 
for hearing ; every man’s capacity for 
enjoyment and usefulness is propor- 
tioned to his knowledge; diminish the 
number of his ideas, and you so far 
carry him back towards the state 
of inert matter from which his body 
was formed ; enlarge his intellectual 
stores,and you proportionably elevate 
him, and give him an alliance with 
superior natures. LIllumine his paths 
with the rays of truth, and you guide 
him to happiness ; surround him with 
error, and you delude his imagina- 
tion ; mislead his passions, and you 
involve him in endless perplexities. 

The application of previous experi- 
ments and knowledge to some useful 
purpose, is the greatest support to the 





comforts and embellishments of so- 
ciety. When one community excels 
another in the utility of its civil insti- 
tutions,—in its mechanical or com- 
mercial labours, and in its general 
prosperity,—it is because it better 
understood and followed the princi- 
ples of sound policy. When a state 
falls into disorder, its misfortunes may 
be ultimately traced to the ignorance 
of the people, or the mistakes of their 
rulers. Even where a want of princi- 
ple appears to be the cause, it gene- 
rally proceeds from ignorance, for 
men seldom or never act wrong but 
from some previous misapprehension, 
Therefore, as truth, happiness, and 
good-being appear to be so nearly 
allied, it is natural to infer, that the 
founders and leaders of different sects 
or communities would have considered 
the advancement of knowledge as the 
best means for promoting the happi- 
ness of man; for it has invariably 


happened, that where the freedom of . 


inquiry has in any country been al- 
lowed, the greater progress has that 
country made in civilization and pros- 
perity. On the other hand, where the 
ruling powers have been inclined to 
restrict the freedom of inquiry, and to 
clog the understanding, the mind has 
become relaxed for want of employ- 
ment, and fallen a prey to prejudice, 
superstition, and vice, till fresh re- 
straints have aroused it from its stu- 
por, and caused it to shake off the 
chains by which it was manacled ; no 
doubt, advantageous in the end, but 
little less tremendous ‘in its conse- 
quences than the eruption of a long 
silent and long forgotten voleano. 

It appears to have been a maxim 
with the various founders or leaders 
of different sects of religion, from the 
earliest poiet to restrict free in- 
quiry. In India, a race of wise men, 
Brachmans, appear to have engrossed 
all the science of their country ; and, 
since their time, effectual care has 
been taken to prevent the diffusion of 
knowledge, by keeping the Bramins, 
the depositaries of learning, a distinct 
caste, and giving them the exclusive 
right of reading the sacred books, and 
communicating their contents to the 
people. Among the Egyptians, we 
find, from the earliest times, a regular 
system of concealment. The myste- 
ries of philosophy and religion were 
written in hieroglyphic characters, 
and only understood by the privileged 
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orders; and these sacred writings 
were deposited in the inmost recesses 
of the temples, where they could be 
examined only by the superior classes 
of the priesthood. A similar distinc- 
tion was known among the Persians ; 
and the practice of sacred mysteries, 
begun in the most remote ages, made 
a distinguished part of the religious 
ceremonials of Greece and Rome; 
and it is a notorious fact, that the 
ancient philosophers in some measure 
supported these delusions, and so far 
gave way to the prevalence of opinion, 
as to mix many absurd notions in their 
lessons of morality, which I doubt not 
it will be readily admitted, were not 
believed by them: for surely these 
men who have immortalized their 
names with such exalted, sublime, 
and honourable notions of morality, 
could not make such a mistake. 

If the ancient philosophers, with 
few exceptions, thus kept their know- 
ledge within their own school, and 
left the general mass of mankind un- 
der the bondage of ignorance and su- 
perstition, we need not wonder at the 
conduct of another set of men, whose 
power or interest consisted in the un- 
shorn locks of ignorant credulity, and 
whose strength lay in the blind enthn- 
siasm of the people. 

But when new sects arose under a 
Master who taught simple truth, and 
appeared to be eminently the in- 
structor of the poor—it might have 
been expected that the preceptors in 
this school would, after the example 
of their founder, have said to al! the 
world, “ Hear, and understand.”— 
Yet Christian teachers, though they 
preached to the people, very early 
addressed them on subjects, and in 
terms as unintelligible to an unlet- 
tered multitude, as if they were in an 
unknown tongue. In order to check 
the daring spirit of inquiry, creeds 
have been issued from their councils, 
which the people were required to be- 
lieve, on the pain of eternal punish- 
ment: the scriptures were afterwards 
prohibited, and public devotion in 
every Christian country was perform- 
ed in the Latin language. These lat- 
ter absurdities, it is true, were remov- 
ed at the Reformation; but in almost 
all Protestant churches, free inquiry 
has ever since been discouraged ; and, 
as far as was possible, without the 
infliction of bodily pains and penal- 
lies, forbidden, by making the recital 





of certain forms of belief a part of the 
general service, and by loading all 
deviations from the instituted faith 
with threatenings of eternal misery. 

Has this restriction been necessa- 
ry? are there some serious inconve- 
niences to be dreaded from impartial 
inquiry? Let the point be candidly 
examined. Some may say, “If the 
door of knowledge were set wide 
open, and people of all classes were 
invited to enter—consider what would 
be the consequences with respect to 
the lower orders of society; they 
would be diverted from their neces- 
sary labours, on which their own sup- 
port and the wealth of the nation de- 
pend; they would become conceited 
possessors of that little knowledge 
which is a dangerous thing; they 
would look upon necessary subordi- 
nation as a grievous evil; would be- 
come restless under the unavoidable 
burdens and restraints of civilized 
life ; and in their efforts to throw them 
off, would involve their country in 
confusion, and introduce all the hor- 
rors of anarchy.” Such phantoms as 
these, it will require but little argu- 
ment to confate. The peor man, 
though doubtless born to labour, yet 
is also born to enjoy his existence as 
a rational being; and as the Author 
of nature has endowed him with the 
ability, he ought undoubtedly to be 
allowed the opportunity, to partake of 
the pleasures of intellect: he would 
not be a worse member of society for 
knowing his rights and his duties; it 
is ignorance, not knowledge, which 
makes men discontented and trouble- 
some: the abject spirit which is pro- 
duced by religious superstition, may 
be convenient in a state of oppression 
—but a government which pursues by 
direct means the public good, will un- 
questionably conduct its operations 
with greater facility and effect over 
an enlightened, than an ignorant peo- 
ple. Nothing would so certainly pre- 
vent the evils attending political dis- 
cussion, as the general diffusion of 
knowledge: the necessity of violent 
commotions would be superseded by 
the gradual and peaceable, but sure, 
progress of reformation. 

With respect to the propagation of 
error, perhaps there are few pn 
who have imbibed sentiments of im 
tegrity, to whom it will not appear 
strange to make it a question at all, 
whether it be right to propagate error. 
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Judging from principles of rectitude, 
and glowing with that honest love of 
truth which is natural to the well- 
directed mind, they start back with a 
kind of instinctive horror from every 
appearance of deceit; and ask, with 
emotion, Can virtue hold alliance with 
falsehood? can good come out of 
evil? Yet itis a fact, that many per- 
sons, in other respects eminently dis- 
tinguished for wisdom and virtue, 
have not scrupled to bend their ordi- 
nary language into the track of cur- 
rent opinion ; and to conform to prac- 
tices which we cannot hesitate to ac- 
knowledge have originated in error. 

Pythagoras, concerning whom if 
any thing were certain, it is, that he 
was, both in doctrine and practice, a 
friend to good morals, did not scruple 
to encourage superstitious credulity 
by pretending to supernatural powers, 
to give his doctrines the more power- 
ful sway over the multitude:—his 
precepts were delivered to the people 
as from the oracles of Apollo; and on 
other occasions he professed to per- 
form miracles. Even the profession 
of Christianity has furnished abun- 
dant proofs of error, designedly pro- 
pagated by great and otherwise good 
men. False miracles have, through a 
long course of ages, been exhibited by 
pretended Christian priests. The 
laity, in various churches, both Rom- 
ish and Protestant, are still taught to 
embrace tenets, and to practise cere- 
monies, which candour with its utmost 
efforts cannot suppose to be univers- 
ally believed and reverenced by the 
clergy. But when wealth, popularity, 
and advancement are connected with 
one decision, and poverty, obscurity, 
and suffering, with the other—it re- 
quires no small degree of integrity 
and fairness, to make an impartial 
judge. It cannot admit of a doubt 
that the edifice of superstition has 
lasted longer by means of the but- 
tresses which power has erected to 
support it. Many opinions are now 
existing and flourishing through their 
alliance with interest, which, if left to 
the natural progress of the human in- 
tellect, would probably by this time 
have been extinct. 

But to come to the lower orders:—I 
think we must allow that in every age 
and country, the multitude have pos- 
sessed a sufficient share of under- 
standing to be able to receive from 
their more enlightened brethren, a plain 





and simple statement of facts, with 
their obvious conclusions, as_ the 
grounds of general maxims for the 
conduct of life; and to make men 
virtuous, there seems nothing more 
necessary than to convince them, from 
the known nature of things, and 
from certain experience, that it is 
their interest to be so. Had this ex- 
periment been tried through the long 
course of ages, in which men have 
been amused with the fictions of 
priestcraft, it is impossible to say to 
what degree of wisdom and happiness 
man might have attained. To sup- 
pose that error should produce good, 
appears as palpable an absurdity as 
to make darkness the parent of light; 
it may therefore, without hesitation, 
be concluded, that no attempt to im- 
pose upon mankind by propagating 
error, either has or can come to good; 
and that where appearances of this 
kind arise, they are the mistakes of 
misapprehension, or the self-created 
illusions of a timid or selfish mind, 
We may therefore infer, that truth is 
a luminary which would have a great 
tendency to guide men to happiness. 

Brinsley. ZELIM. 

ee 

OBSERVATIONS ON GILBERT WEST, 
Author of a celebrated Treatise on the Resur- 

rection of Christ. 

It is a pity that we have not the par- 
ticulars of this excellent writer’s con- 
version, which, by his own account, 
was somewhat extraordinary. In a 
letter to Dr. Doddridge, he says,— 
*« One lesson I cannot help taking no- 
tice of to-you, upon this occasion, 
viz. your remarks upon the advan- 
tage of an early education in the 
principles of religion, because I have 
myself most happily experienced it. 
Since I owe to the care of a most ex- 
cellent woman, my mother, that bent 
and bias to religion, which,.with the 
co-operating grace of God, hath at 
length brought me back to those 
paths of peace, from whence I might 
have otherwise been in danger of de- 
viating for ever. The parallel be- 
twixt me and Colonel Gardiner was, 
in this instance, too striking not to 
affect me exceedingly.” 

When Mr. West began to think 
seriously upon religion, but yet re- 
mained unsettled in the principles of 
revelation, his friend Lyttelton was 
in a similar state, and they agreed to 
investigate the question to the bot- 
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tom. At this time it happened that 
the apparent dissonance in the evan- 
gelical account of the resurrection of 
Jesus, was much dwelt upon by the 
infidels; and several tracts were pub- 
lished upon the subject. The doc- 
trine of miracles was another point, to 
which the sceptical artillery was pow- 
erfully directed. The two friends, 
therefore, resolved to examine, each 
for himself, these fundamental pillars 
of the faith ; the result of which prov- 
ed satisfactory to the inquirers, and 
beneficial to the world, in the pub- 
lication of the “ Observations on the 
Resurrection,” by Mr. West; and 
the “‘ Observations on the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul,” by Mr. Lyttelton; 


‘the former with, and the other with- 


out, the name of the author. 

Mr. West told a friend of his, that 
his piece was written down only for 
his own satisfaction; that he had no 
thoughts of making a book of it, and 
thought it would have been only a 
sheet or two. 

The impression on the public mind 
by the two works was powerful, and 
Dr. Thomas Shaw of Oxford, the ce- 
lebrated traveller, wrote to Mr. Lyt- 
telton to let him know that the uni- 
versity had an intention to confer 
upon him and his friend Mr. West 
the doctorate. Mr. Lyttelton, in his 
reply, declined the honour, as his 
name was not to his book; but Mr. 
West not having the same excuse, 
accepted the diploma, which was be- 
stowed in the handsomest manner. 

Mr. West was upon terms of inti- 
macy and correspondence with Dr. 
Doddridge, who, writing to a dissent- 
ing minister in London soon after the 
appearance of this important treatise, 
says :—* I cannot for mentioning 
the pleasure I have just now received 
from Mr. West’s book on the Resur- 
rection of Christ, and which gives an 
account of the thing incomparably 
more satisfactory than I have ever 
before met with ; which supposes two 
companies of women to have come to 
the sepulchre, and Peter to have visit- 
edit twice, In most other particulars 
it agrees with my Harmony, where 
there are somé of the same observa- 
tions, and some of the versions he 
would recommend. I look upon it 
as a very considerable piece of ‘ser- 


' Yiee done to‘Christianity, and thank 


God he has put it into the mind of 
one, who, not being a minister, may be 
No. 63.—Vot. VI. 





heard with less prejudice ; and who, 
I believe, himself was once rather 
disposed to oppose Christianity than 
to defend it.” 

Mr. West died of a stroke of the 
palsy in 1756, “ being, (says John- 
son,) one of the few poets to whom 
the grave had no terrors.” 


a 
ON FEMALE TALENTS AND INFLUENCE. 


It is very unaccountable that men 
could ever be found so destitute of 
liberality, and careless of observation, 
as to degrade the intellectual powers 
of women little above the it 
and inhuman decree of the Arabian 
impostor, who represented them as 
beings created only for sensual pur- 
poses. ‘ This conduct of the founder of 
Islamism, is of itself quite sufficient 
to prove the fraud of which he was 
guilty; and I am persuaded, that if 
ever that system of corruption is de- 
stroyed, it will be, in the first place, 
by raising the dignity of the female 
character throughout the eastern 
countries, and giving the talents of 
women 7 scope, by education and 
influence, for the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the correction of manners. 
To support this position, I need 
only refer to the early history of 
Christianity, where we shall find the 
Redeemer of mankind instructing the 
woman of Samaria in the true nature 
of the kingdom of the Messiah; and 
attended, through the whole of his 
ministry, by a company of pious wo- 
men, who profited so much by his 
doctrines, as to remain faithful to 
their Lord in the most trying moment 
of his passion, even when “ all the 
rest of his disciples forsook him and 
fled.” This extraordinary instance of 
fidelity is the more worthy of serious 
consideration, on account of the na- 
tural timidity of the sex, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case, 
which certainly at that period afford- 
ed nothing but a dismal prospect to 
those who had anticipated with confi- 
dence the commencement of a Plott 
ous era under the Messiah. ‘in 
this expectation they were justified 
by the miracles which they beheld, 
the scene of suffering and death that 
ensued, was enough to have dashed all 
their hopes in pieces. Yet, while the 
other disciples were in a state ‘of 
doubt and mortification, concealing 
— from the public, and la- 
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menting over their disappointment, 
the women of their company were ac- 
tive in their services, undisguised in 
their grief, and faithful even to the 
very last moment, though the tomb 
had, as it were, closed upon all their 
desires, and buried for ever the re- 
demption of Israel. 

That tomb, however, they continued 
to watch, regardless of the soldiers, 
and fearless of the sanhedrim ; supe- 
rior to the dangers by which they 
were surrounded, and indifferent to 
the noxious effects of the midnight air 
upon their tender constitutions in a 
season that was remarkably cold. 
This singular attachment and firm- 
ness of principle received an honour- 
able mark of distinction, for the wo- 
men were the first witnesses of the re- 
surrection; from whence it may be 
inferred, that they had even drunk 
deeper of the fountain of life than the 
apostles themselves, The whole his- 
tory of the planting of the gospel, 
from this great epoch, abounds with 
examples equally illustrious, and con- 
firmatory of the observation, that 
wherever religious truth prevails, and 
the moral character of a people is 
elevated. in consequence, the female 
dignity and influence will be seen 
predominating, as the leading instru- 
ment of that lofty and flourishing 
state. Ww. 

oe 


ON THE ADVANTAGE OF PLANTING 
FOREST TREFS. 
(This article was intended for our December 
namber.) 
Mr. Epitor. 
Sir;—The season of the year may re- 
mind the rural economist of the utility 
of planting forest trees. This is a 
means of improving the value of land- 
ed erty, which has not, I am per- 
» been duly appreciated, For 
though as much has been done in this 


county within the last fifty years as 
perhaps in any county in land, 
still,a great deal more might have 


been done to very great advantage. 
We are told of a family being more 
than rich, with a great number 

of younger children, who cannot ex- 
pect much of what is necessary to the 
support of a splendid station in life ; 
yet if all the waste lands of the 
t most noble possessor had 


nm planted whey he first came of 


age, and he were to live to be seventy 








years old, he might have had at his 
disposal several hundred thousand 
pounds sterling to support their exalt- 
ed rank, have repaid all the expenses 
of planting, and have left the famil 
estates greatly improved in value. 
have been told of a gentleman of v 
slender fortune, who secured to piss 
of his children a property, by plant- 
ing a thousand trees at the birth of 
each. Besides the advantage to the 
proprietor, extensive plantations upon 
hills and waste lands greatly improve 
and ornament a country. 

Of the more early benefactors to 
the north of Staffordshire in this way, 
the most honourable mention is made 
of Mr. Gilbert, of Cotton; Mr. Child, 
of Cheadle ; Mr. Snyed, of Belmont; 
and Mr. Halladay, of Dilham. Of 
those now living, who have greatly 
contributed to the beauty and advan- 
tage of this part of the county, I re- 
collect the following :—Earl Maccles- 
field, Earl Shrewsbury, Earl Harrow- 
by, Lady Buller, Mr. Phillips, The 
Cheadle Brass Company, Mr. Bam- 
ford, Mr. Coyney, Mr. Snyed, Mr, 
Parker, Mr. Leigh, and Mr. Smith. 
But Mr. Wedgwood, of Maer, on the 
road from Stone to Chester, has pro- 
duced an agricultural improvement, 
more conspicuous to the traveller 
than any other in the county. Some 
fourteen years ago, scarcely any thing 
could be more dreary than this piece 
of road, with an unsightly morass on 
one hand, and a cluster of bleak hills 
on the other, covered with nothing but 
heath and ling. The morass has. been 
converted into beautiful meadow land, 
and the hills are all covered with most 
luxuriant plantations; a striking and 
pleasing contrast to the state in which 
we may suppose they had been ever 
since the Deluge. 

We must leave the county of Staf- 
ford to find an individual, who, so far 
as my knowledge goes, stands the 
most preeminent for planting, This 
is Dr. Thackeray, of Chester. Over 
and above a great deal of hedgerow 
planting, in a county previously quite 

are of such ornaments, from three to 
four millions of trees of this gentle- 
man’s planting cover nearly a thou- 
sand acres of what was before waste 
land, of little or no value, lying in de- 
tached pieces in Flintshire, Denbigh- 
shire, and Merionethshire. 

In addition to the care of good 
planting, and good fencing to pre- 
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serve them, Dr. Thackeray has had 
all his trees cautiously trained and 
pruned. If neglected, great numbers 
of young trees will be injured, and 
even spoiled for good saleable timber, 
by heavy collateral branches; these 
he has had taken off close to the pa- 
rent stem, not all at once, so as to in- 
jure the appearance of the tree, but 
at different times as required, so as 
to improve the upright direction of it, 
give vigour to the leader, and make a 
larger proportion of good timber. 

Dr. Thackeray has been honoured 
by several gold medals for planting 
by the Royal Society for the encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce ; but his greatest pleasure 
must arise from his knowing that he 
has improved and decorated a large 
district of country, and laid the found- 
ation of an immense fortune for a fu- 
ture possessor of the estates he has 
so well husbanded. 

It is in the family records of a no- 
bleman in this county, who is more 
remarkable for preserving his old 
timber than for planting, that about a 
hundred years ago seven acres of good 
corn land were planted with oak 
acorns, and that the sale of the un- 
derwood paid as much as the rent of 
any seven acres in the neighbourhood, 
and that when cut down, the timber 
sold for ten thousand pounds. It 
would be too much to recommend 
planting upon good lands that are fit 
for other kinds of culture, but of its 
propriety, and the profit of it, on hilly 
waste lands, there can be no doubt. 

It may be a question as to what 
kinds of trees are likely to be most 
profitable, where profit is the only ob- 
ject? Much depends upon the nature 
of the soil. On dry lands, larch gives 
the fairest prospect of profit, and, 
what is of no little consequence, it 
has been found that the land under 
larch carries a beautiful and useful 
herbage, where nothing that was pro- 
fitable grew before they were planted. 

Tuos. BAKEWELL. 

Staffordshire, Spring Vale, 

Pet. 28, 18S. 
ee 


EGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Observing in your Magazine 
for January an interésting account of 
the Egyptian catacombs, and method 
of embalming, I have supposed that 
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the following extract from the Travels 
of the celebrated Sandys, describing 
the great pyramids, and a visit made 
to them, will be acceptable to your 
numerous readers. Sandys began 
his journey in the year 1610, and I 
copy from an edition printed in Lon- 
don in 1670. I am; Sir, your's, &c. 
Deal, 1824. Epp. Brown. 


“ FuLL west of the city, (Cairo,) close 
upon the Lybiav desarts, aloft on a 
rocky level adjoining to the valley, 
stand those three pyramids (the bar- 
barous monuments of prodigality and 
vain-glory) so universally celebrated. 
The name is derived from a flame of 
fire, in regard of their shape, broad 
below, and sharp above, like a point- 
ed diamond. By such the ancients 
did express the original of things, 
and that formless form-taking sub- 
stance. For as a pyramis beginning 
at a point, and the principal height 
by little and little dilateth into all 
parts: so nature, proceeding from one 
undivideable fountain (even God the 
Sovereign Essence) receiveth diver- 
sity of forms; effused into several 
kinds and multitudes of figures ; unit- 
ing all in the Supreme Head, from 
whence all excellencies issue. 

“* The labours of the Jews, as them- 
selves report, and is alleged by Jose- 
phus, were employed in these; which 
deserveth little better credit (for what 
they built was of brick) than that ab- 
surd opinion of Naziazenzus, who, 
out of the consonancy of the names, 
affirmeth, that they were built by Jo- 
seph for granaries, against the seven 
years of famine; whereas one was 
thrice seven years, save one, in erect- 
ing. But by the testimony of all that 
have writ, amongst whom is Lucan,* 
and by what shall be said hereafter, 
these, as the rest, were the regal se~ 
pulchres of the Egyptians. 

“The greatest of the three, and 
chief of the world’s seven wonders, 
being square at the bottom, is sup- 
posed to take up eight acres of ground. 
Every square being 300 single paces 
in length; the square at the top, con- 
sisting of three stones only, yet large 
enough for threescore to stand up- 
on, ascended by two hundred and 
fifty-five steps, each step above three 
* « When hi mides do 

The roby» Ptolomie’s lewd race.”—b. 8. 

T have not copied the original, but Sandy's 
translation only. 
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feet high, of a breadth preportionable. 
No stone so little throughout the 
whole as to be drawn by our carri- 
ages: yet were these hewn out of the 
Trojan mountains far off in Arabia; 
so called of captive Trojans brought 
by Menalaus into Egypt, and there 
afterwards planted. A wonder how 
conveyed hither: how so mounted, a 
greater. Twenty years was it in 
building; by three hundred three- 
score and six thousand men continu- 
ally wrought upon; who only in ra- 
dishes, garlick, and onions, are said 
to have consumed one thousand and 
eight hundred talents. By these and 
the like inventions exhausted they 
their treasure, and employed the peo- 
ple; for fear lest such infinite wealth 
should corrupt their successors, and 
dangerous idleness beget in the sub- 
ject.a desire of innovation. Besides, 
they considering the frailty of man, 
that in an instant buds, blows, and 
withereth; did endeavour by such 
sumptous and magnificent structures, 
in spite of death, to give unto their 
fames eternity. But vainly: 

“* Not somptaous ids to skies up-rear’d, 
Nor Elean Jove's proud fane, which, heaven 


compeer’d, 
Nor the right fortane of Mausolus’ tomb, 
Are privileg’d from death’s exiremest doom: 
Or fire, or worms, their glories do abate, 
Or they, age-shaken, fall with their own 
weight.” Propert. b. 3, eleg. 8. 


* Yet this hath been too great a mor- 
sel for time to devour; having stood, 
as may be probably conjectured, about 
three thousand and two hundred 
years ; and now rather old than ruin- 
ous; yet the north side is most worn, 
by reason of the humidity of the 
northern wind, which is here the 
moistest. 

“‘ The top at length we ascended, 
with many pauses, and much diffi- 
culty; from whence, with delighted 
eyes, we beheld that sovereign of 
streams, and most excellent of coun- 
tries. Southward, and near hand, the 
mummies; afar off divers huge pyra- 
mids; each of which, were this away, 
might supply the repute of a wonder. 
During a great part of the day it cast- 
eth no shadow upon the oath, but is 
illuminated on all sides. 

“ Descending again, on the east 
side below, from each corner equally 
distant, we approached the entrance, 
seeming heretofore to have been’ clos- 
ed-up, or so intended. Into this our 
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janizaries discharged their harque™ 
busses, lest some should have skulked 
within to have done us a mischief; 
and guarded the mouth whilst we en- 
tered, for fear of the wild Arabs. To 
take the better footing, we put off our 
shoes, and most of our apparel; fore- 
told of the heat within not inferior to, 
a stove. Our guide (a Moor) went 
foremost: every one of us with our’ 
lights ia our hands. A most dreadfi 
passage, and no less cumberso 
not above a yard in breadth, and four 
feet in height, each stone containing 
that measure. So that always stoop- 
ing and sometimes creeping by reason 
of the rubbidge, we descended (not by 
steps, but as down the steep of a hill) 
a hundred feet, where the place fora 
little circuit enlarged, and the fearful 
descent continued, which they say 
none ever durst attempt any farther, 
save that a bassa of Cairo, curious to 
search into the secrets thereof, caused 
divers condemned persons to under- 
take the performance, well stored with 
lights, and other provision; and that 
some of them ascended again well 
nigh thirty miles off in the desarts,— 
A fable devised only to beget wonder. 
But others have written, that at the 
bottom there is a spacious pit, eighty 
and six cubits deep, filled at the over- 
flow by concealed conduits: in the 
midst a little island, and. on that a 
tomb containing the body jef Conaee 
king of Egypt, and the builder of thi 
pyramis, which with the truth hath a 
greater affinity. For since, I have 
been told by one out of his own expe- 
rience, that in the uppermost depth 
there is a large square place, (though 
without water) into which he was led 
by another entry opening to the south, 
known but unto few, (that now open, 
being shut by some order,) and enter- 
ed at this place where we feared to 
descend. A turning on the right hand 
leadeth into a little room; which, by 
reason of the noysom savour and un- 
easie passage, we refused to enter. 

‘“‘ Clambering over the mouth of the 
aforesaid dungeon, we ascended as 
upon the bow of an arch, the way no 
larger than the former, about an hun- 
dred and twenty feet, Here we pass- 
ed throw a long entry, which led di- 
rectly forward; so low that it took 
even from us that uneasie benefit of 
stooping, which brought us into a lit- 
tle reom with a compact roof, more 
long than broad, of polished marble; 
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whose grave-like smell, half full of 
rubbidge, forced our quick return. 
Climing also over this entrance, we 
ascended as before, about an hundred 
and twenty feet higher. This. entry 
was of exceeding height, yet no 
broader from side to side than a man 
may fathom; benched on each side, 
and closed above with admirable ar- 
chitecture: the marble so great and 
so cunningly joined, as.it had been 
hewn through the living rock, At the 
top we entered into a goodly cham- 
ber, twenty feet wide, and in length ; 
the roof a marvellous height, and the 
stones so great, that eight floor it, 
eight flag the ends, and sixteen the 
sides, all of well wrought Theban 
marble. Athwart the room, at the 
upper end, there standeth a tomb, 
uncovered, empty, and all of one 
stone; brest high, seven feet in 
length, not four in breadth, and 
sounding like a bell. In this (no 
doubt) lay the body of the builder. 
They erecting such costly monuments, 
not only out of a vain ostentation, 


’ but being of opinion, that after the 


dissolution of the flesh the soul should 
survive; and when thirty-six thou- 
sand years were expired, again to be 
joined unto the self-same body, re- 
stored unto his former condition, ga- 
thered in their conceipts from astro- 
nomical demonstrations. 

‘“* Against one end of the tomb, and 
close to the wall, there openeth a pit 
with a long and narrow mouth, which 
leadeth into an under chamber. In 
the walls on each side of the upper 
room there are two holes, one oppo- 
site to another; their ends not dis- 
cernable, nor big enough to be crept 
into; sooty within, and made as they 
say, by a flame of fire which darted 
thorow it. This is all that this huge 
mass containeth within his darksom 
entrails ; all at least to be discovered. 

“ Herodotus reports, that, King 
Cheops became so poor by the build- 
ing thereof, that he was compelled to 
prostitute his daughter, charging her 
to take whatsoever she could get; who 
affecting her particular glory, of her 
several customers demanded several 
stones with which she erected the se- 
cond pyramis, far less than the former, 
smooth without, and not to be enter- 
ed. The third which standeth on the 
higher ground, is very small if com- 
pared with the other, yet saith both 
Herodotus and Strabo, greater in 
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beauty, and of no less cost, being all 
built of Touch-stone, diflicult to be 
wrought, and brought from the far- 
thest Aithiopian mountains. But 
surely not so; yet intended they to 
have covered it, with Theban marble, 
whereof a great quantity lieth by. it, 
Made it was by Mycerinus the son of 
Cheops, some say by a curtizan of 
Naucretis, called Dorica by Sappho 
the poetress, and beloved of her bro- 
ther Caraxus, who fraught with wines, 
oft sailed hither from Lesbos. Others 
name Rhodope, another of that trade; 
at the first, fellow slave with Aisop 
the writer of the fables, who ini 

her liberty, dwelt in this city, where 
the rich in some sort were reputed 
noble. But that she should get such 
a mass of treasure, is incredible. 
Some tell a story, how that one day 
washing herself, an eagle snateht 
away her shooe, and bearing it. to 
Memphis, let it fall frem on high inte 
the lap of the king; who, astonished 
with the accident, and admiring the 
form, forthwith made a search for the 
owner thereof throughout all his ki 

dom, Found in Naucretis, and brought 
unto him, he made her his queen, and 
after her death enclosed her in this 
monument. She lived in the days of 

asis.” 
a 
AGAINST THE REASONING POWERS 
OF ANIMALS. 


Mr. Epitor, 

Sir,—Perceiving a communication in 
your valuable Magazine, col.'817 and 
912, Vol. V. the purport of which 
seems to convey an idea that some 
animals possess a faculty superior to 
mere instinct, and bordering on rea~ 
son itself ; I beg leave to submit a few 
observations by way of reply, as the 
views there given by your correspond- 
ent do not exactly coincide with my 
own. Not being in the habit of ex- 
pressing my thoughts on paper, I am 
aware that many inaccuracies may be 
found: my object in writing this will 
be fully answered, if it prove the means 
of eliciting from some of your corre- 
spondents a clearer elucidation of this 
highly interesting subject, 

That all animals as well as inseots 
possess some powers or properties 
peculiar to their own species, is a fact 
admitted by all who have even super- 
ficially glanced at the diversity of em- 
ployment and modes of living peculiar 
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to each class; these powers or pro- 
perties are such, I presume, as are ge- 
nerally unders by the term “ in- 
stinct,” implying that endless and 
diversified variety which insects and 
animals employ in supplying their 
wants, propagating and ae for 
their young, protecting from danger, 
and guarding against future difficul- 
ties. It may be considered as a know- 
ledge essential to their very existence, 
a knowledge which serves every pur- 
pose of reason to them, and which is 
equally as certain in all its bearings 
as inference or deduction is to those 
whose higher orders of intelligence 
enable them to see causes, and from 
those causes to infer certain future 
effects. We may further observe, 
that in addition to the knowledge 
above described, they have in com- 
mon with man the gift of memory, and 
also the sense of pleasure and pain; 
and it is from the union of these two 
causes mutually co-operating, that 
Sear is produced, which is a necessary 
result of a sense of pain operating on 
the retentive faculty. By the aid of 
these several properties they are ren- 
dered teachable, so that by a course 
of proper drilling they are brought 
into a certain train of useful employ- 
ment, the ends and purposes of which, 
after all, are to them altogether un- 
known. Hence every kind of im- 
provement of which they are capable, 
differing from that which is given as 
their common directory. must be at- 
tributed to causes purely accidental, 
unessential to their own being, and 
only arising from the accommodated 
bent given to their powers by the ex- 
ertions and discipline of man,—a bent 
or inclination under the influence of a 
retentive sense of pleasure or pain, 
produced by certain means, by which 
they are made the agents or instru- 
ments of man, but in which no more 
reason or reflection is exercised on 
their part than if they were mere ma- 
chines. To select an example: 
The dog, as an animal with which 
we are most intimately acquainted, is 
nerally supposed to possess consi- 
ble sagacity ; not, however, that 
its instinctive capacity is brighter 
than that of other animals, since it is 
evident that this is not the case; for 
many of the insect tribe far surpass 
the larger animals in this respect; but 
the dog is more the immediate asso- 
ciate of man, on whom, perhaps, it. is’ 





dependent for support more than any 
other animal. Now it is certain, that 
it is only according to their natural 
or peculiar capacity that these ani- 
mals can be rendered serviceable to 
their owner. They have a natural 
gift differing from each other, and if 
the instruction or discipline given by: 
man be not suited to that natural gift, 
it is perfectly useless. ‘The greyhound 
could not become the setting dog, nor 
the setting dog the greyhound; it is 
evident, therefore, that reason has no- 
thing to do with the services of brutes 
on their side, that their natural as 
well as acquired knowledge is void of 
inference or reflection, and goes no 
further than to one set purpose. And 
as animals in general were created 
for the accommodation, as well as 
support of mankind, it is reasonable 
to suppose, that those qualities should 
be found in them, which, though pri- 
marily given for their own individual 
benefit, yet at the same time are cal- 
culated for ends and purposes such 
as man himself might require. But 
so far are they from possessing any 
principle of a reasoning faculty, that 
it is only while a seuse of individual 
pain or pleasure continues its opera- 
tions on the memory, that any degree 
of uneasy fear will disturb their confi- 
dence, or prevent them from following 
with unbridled restraint their own 
natural inclinations. 

In illustration of what has just been 
stated, we might further suppose a 
case. A man shail have two dogs of 
equal standing in his service ; he shall 
take and destroy one of them in the 
presence of the other, (say by drown- 
Ing,) does the surviving dog betray 
any uneasiness or alarm at what he 
has seen? or rather, would he not lick 
the cruel hand of the destroyer of his 
species, and with frank and unmo- 
lested delight, go away wagging his 
tail without apparent consciousness, 
or any knowledge of the affair? and 
is not the same insensibility manifest 
in all other animals without exception, 
which are serving the ses of 
man? and is it not evident, that inde- 
pendently of a present sense of plea- 
sure or pain, or a fear of pain operat- 
ing on the memory from past experi 
ence, they are incapable of doing any 
one action with even the shadow of 
reason attending it, and that, left to 
themselves, they follow the straight: 
forward dictates of those dispositions 
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and inclinations which God has given 
them, and which he has connected 
with their very nature and existence? 
Besides, when we consider the pri- 
mary relationship subsisting between 
brutes and rationals, how fatal would 
be the consequences, were that confi- 
dence at all disturbed, which is the 
only guarantee to man of his peaceable 
possession of the world ; for were but 
a portion of reason given to animals, 
with reason would follow reflection, 
and they, seeing themselves daily 
made the victims of a being so much 
inferior to themselves in strength, 
would be led to league together, and, 
in their vast superiority of power, 
would either hunt him out of the 
world, or prove utterly destructive to 
society in general. ’ 

Newark, Oct. 21. 

ER 
THOUGHTS ON MATTHEW XIII. 11. 


“ Because it is given unto you to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given. 


H. 


Soame JeENYNS, a celebrated writer 
on the Christian evidences, attempts 
to illustrate this passage, by remark- 
ing, “‘ that it is given to the disciples 
of Jesus by peculiar favour to know 
and understand the doctrines of his 
religion—but to the multitude with- 
out, that is, to all mankind, this in- 
dulgence cannot be extended; be- 
cause that all men should be exempt 
from sin and punishment is utterly 
repugnant to the universal system, 
and that constitution of things which 
infinite wisdom has thought proper to 
adopt.” 

It is difficult to rise from a perusal 
of the whole, or any part of the gos- 
pels, with an impression, that such a 
method of reasoning ever employed 
the mind of the Saviour. What is 
there, it may be asked, repugnant to 
the constitution of things adopted by 
infinite wisdom, that all men should 
be exempted from sin and punish- 
ment? or how can this remark be 
made to harmonize with the express 
injunction, “to go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture?” It appears to the writer of 
this article, our blessed Lord 
pornted to the multitude, who heard 

s 
cles which. he performed, but who 
were, nevertheless, unwilling to re- 
cognize in him the true Messiah. The 


discourses, and beheld the mira- | i 
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scene of his labours was confined to 
the Jewish nation; and though many 
of his auditory were, without doubt, 
extremely ignorant, yet we may ven- 
ture to , there was no oné com- 

letely ee with the Old 

estamcnt. But the sermons of Je- 
sus Christ were often delivered in the 
hearing of the Scribes and Pharisees 
—men who professed to be well in- 
structed in the law; so that all who 
listened to his word, and especially 
the last mentioned characters, had an 
a of beholding him of whom 

oses and the prophets did write ; 
nor did any thing but a depraved 
heart prevent them from confessing 
him to be the great personage set 
forth by their types, and predicted in 
their prophecies. 

Insulted and despised by this con- 
tumacy, it was befitting the wisdom 
of Jesus to punish them with judicial 
blindness ; to veil in parabolic ex- 
pressions the majesty and excellence 
of those verities, which he conde- 
scended to unfold to his humble and 
believing disciples. To suppose he 
would open his mouth in dark say- 
ings, to any people, in no degree pre- 
pared to receive his announcements, 
is to attach obscurity as well as ap- 

arent severity to the Saviour of man- 

ind. There has, probably, never 
been an age, in which pas. 
under consideration has not received 
its fulfilment. Of how large —_— 
tion of the hearers of the gospel in the 
present day may it be said, “ they have 
eyes, but see not; ears, but hear not; 
and hearts, but do not understand.” 
Though long accustomed to evangeli- 
cal discourses, they are still ignorant 
of the simplest truths of Christianity, 
unappalled by the terrors of the Lord, 
unmoved by the touching scenes of 
Calvary. This insensibility is partly 
the offspring of our general apostasy ; 
but such persons ought to take alarm, 
lest they should be found at last to 
have been left the victims of vile af- 
fections—the sport of the powers of 
darkness. Neglecting to improve the 
means of grace, they are renderi 
their salvation Oe. a aie ra oan 
acting a part which is like a 
of the Lamb. 


served to the unseen world; but the 


just rebuke of the Almighty is some- 
times inflicted even here; nor will the 
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pious mind be more apt to discover 
the strokes of divine anger, than in 
that inattention which is felt, when 
encompassed by the solemuities of re- 
ligion. The gospel, it is trae, breathes 

ure benevolence to mankind; but it 
is sarely not incompatible with its 
nature, to resent the indignity which 
is here offered to its mfld spirit. While 
the scriptare bids us account the long- 
suffering of God to be salvation, it 
threatens the abuse of Christian pri- 
vileges with fearful destruction. No- 
thing is more necessary, than to pre- 
serve these two considerations as dis- 
tinct as possible, and to let them fall 
with due weight upon the mind; yet 
it is as natural to lose sight of the 
latter, and build on the former, as it 
is for the undevout to quit the cham- 
ber of the dying, to gambol in all the 
frivolities of life. 

What, but a strange infatuation, 
could ever conceal it from our view, 
that a revelation of mercy increases 
our responsibility, and that the first 
neglect of its overtures might in jus- 
tice’ be followed with instant punish- 
ment? Men are often ruined in their 
eternal interests, by failing to take a 
fall survey of the scheme of redemp- 
tion. Satisfied with viewing it as a 
contrivance to admit them into hea- 
ven, ‘they pay no regard to the provi- 
sion Which it makes for the honour of 
the Almighty. Could the Pharisees 
have prevailed on their lofty minds to 
stoop to sée how the glory of God 
‘was to be illustrated by his Son’s be- 

clothed in our nature, and suffer- 

in our place, they would, as they 
valued their salvation, have hailed his 
ce with all the joy of a ma- 

riner, when he views the sunshine and 
a calm, after a night of storms and of 
te 


mpests. 

To act in the affairs of religion, so 
as most strongly to evince our reve- 
rence and love of the Most High, is 
to receive the record which he has 
given of the Saviour ; to fall, with en- 
tire submission, under the sentence 
of guilt which it presupposes ; to ap- 


ply ‘for pardon, and 8 of consci- 
enée, through the application of that 
blood which was shed on the cross ; 
and constantly to reflect the image of 
Jesus in our ee Till then, 
it is‘ in vain to boast of superior at-. 

ts and privileges; for i the 
light “of truth, which is the light of 
heaven, we are not discerned to have 





them, according to the language in 
close connexion with the passage, 
which we have feebly attempted to 
explain :—* But from him that hath 
not, shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” 
Sheerness. n 
ee 


ENGLISH LAW.—BOXING. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—We have lately been disgusted 
with the details of a very sanguinary 
“ pugilistic” contest, which took place 
in the neighbourhood of Worcester ;— 
a contest which lasted a considerable 
time, and is stated to have been wit- 
nessed by several thousand persons! 
Such a circumstance as this, attended, 
as it was, by the most awful conse- 
quences, must, in the minds of those 
who are lovers of peace, and well- 
wishers to society at large, create 
feelings of the most painful nature, 
as well as of the sincerest commise- 
ration towards those poor deluded 
mortals, who are so lost to their own 
shame, and so sunk beneath the brute 
creation, as to seek the applause of a 


rabble, the laugh of demons, and the. 


wrath of ALMIGHTY GoD, in the wish- 
ed-for destruction of each other! But, 
Sir, it is difficult, in this instance, to 
extend the latter feelings towards 
those-whose duty it is to preserve the 
king’s peace; or towards those who 
take their stand with the mob, like so 
many myrmidons, guarding the strong 
holds of Satan’s kingdom ; triumphia 
as it were in thé waste of blood, an 
shouting ‘‘ Well done!” as human na- 
ture sinks into the lowest depths of 
degradation. 

England, Mr. Editor, has long stood 
the admiration, and, perhaps, the envy, 
of surrounding nations: her sove- 
reign is merciful; her constitution, 
unrivalled; her senators, wise; 
laws, just; her commerce, exten- 
sive; and her warriors, valiant: she 
is-eaiied the land of Bibles; yea, the 
land both of light, and of liberty! 
And yet, how strange, how inconsist- 
ent, that so many of her inhabitants 
can assemble to witness the most 
brutal scenes that human nature can 
imagine; and this without any inter- 
ference on the part of the i 
= vent so shameful and so ay, 

us an outrage wu order, 
and the king's peace. Rema it not ‘in 
Gath, publish it not in Askelon!” © 
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Before we proceed further in our 
remarks on this gross violation of the 
Law, let us inquire, What is Law?— 
First, then, we find, according to De- 
mosthenes, that ‘ the design and object 
of Laws is to ascertain what is just, 
honourable, and expedient; and when 
that is discqvered, it is proclaimed as 
a general ordinance, equal and im- 

artial to all. This is the origin of 
aw, which, for various reasons, all 
are under an obligation to obey, but 
especially because all Law is the In- 
vention and Gift of Heiven, the sen- 
timent of wise men, the correction of 
every offence, and the general Com- 
pact of the State ; to live in Conformit 
with which is the Duty of every indivi- 
dual in Society.” (v. Prof. Christ. B. 
C. n. 5. vol. I. p. 44.) It has also 
been said, that “‘ of Law no less ean 
be acknowledged, than that her seat 
is the bosom of Gop; her voice the 
harmony of the world; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage; the 
very least, as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from 
her power.” (Hovoker.) The Doctor 
and Student tell us that “‘ Law is or- 
dained to the health of the Soul, and 
to the fulfilling of the Laws of Gop, 
and to induce the people to fly evil 
desires, and to do good works. And 
that the Intent of a Maker of Law is 
to make the people good, and to bring 
them to virtue.” (Dial. 1.¢.4.) And 
further, we are told that Law works 
“a defence and encouragement to the 
good, and a bridling and punishment 
of the evil. A security to the life of 
Man, and quiet enjoyment of Meum 
and Tuum, and is the life and sinews 
of every commonwealth.”  (Noy.) 
Added to this, we are told that in the 
34th year of Hen. VI. Chief Justice 
Prisot declared in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, “ Scripture est common ley, 
sur quel touts manieres de leis sont 
fondes.” (Christian’s B. C. vol. 4. c. 
4.n.5.) And, moreover, we find that 
Christianity is clearly acknowledged 
as part of the Laws of England, in 1 
Vent. 293—and 2 Stra. 834. And 
what are the precepts which Christi- 
cz ew Te That ye study to 
quiet.” e en and strife 
is, there is Confusion. was cay Ae 
Work.” The enn we should eat one an- 
other, not as Cain, who was of the wicked 
one, and slew his Brother.” “ Let us 
walk fury b in the day-time, not in riot- 
yan, a 5 le in strife and 





envying.” “‘ Let nothing be done through 
strive or vain gl 

Now, Mr. Editor, armed with these 
authorities, we need not hesitate in 
saying, that the late fight was a direct, 
open, and premeditated violation of 
the Law ; and ought not to have pass- 
ed over without the marked disappro- 
bation of the magistrates, who will 
not be heid inculpable by those who 
maintain the maxim, “‘ He who does 
not prevent what he can prevent, com- 
mits.” (2 Inst. 146.) 

It would be a great national bless- 
ing, were the legislature to pass an 
Act for the more immediate suppres- 
sion of prize-tighting or boxing, under 
very severe pecuniary fines and im- 
prisonment. 

If we inquire who are the advocates 
as istic’ Contests, we shall 
find that ‘oy are Persons not only 
Strangers to themselvyes—but to the 
Source of all their Mercies; and I 
think no man of candour can hesitate 
in saying, that such Advocates merit a 
stronger Condemnation than the Com- 
batants ; for this reason,—were there 
no applauding Spectators, there would 
be no public Boxers. Some will tell 
us, that they witness these scenes of 
cruelty and disgrace, in order that 
they may see what feats of renown 
British courage can work, and. how 
unwillingly a Briton yields. But let 
such ask any English widow, who 
mourns a husband slain in battles 
gone by ; or any orphan who tells how 
his sire bled on Spanish soil, and they 
will then hear what deeds of won- 
der have been wrought by British va- 
lour, and what blood has been shed 
in the purchase of peace. And let 
these lovers of sin, these men of Be- 
lial, know, that their infamous diver- 
sions are deprecated by the religious 
of every denomination. Here, per- 
haps, they may stigmatize the man of 
God with the epithet of coward. But 
no! Pious men may be “ the last to 
enter the field; yet not first to quit it.” 
It has been said, that at the battle of 
Waterloo, there were more pious sol- 
diers in the English army, than had 
ever been known before. And what 
was the result? A victory the most 
evil | splendid in its achievement! the 
most decisive in its termination! and 
the most important and glorious in 
its result! The star of Napoleon, 
which had long shone with an almost 
— splendour, was seen by 
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the British heroes at Waterloo, to sink 
into the shades of confusion and de- 
feat, 'to rise no more ! 

We will now glance at the Law 
touching these Breaches of the Peace: 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, in his admir- 
able Commentaries, (vol. iv. p. 183,) 
says, “A Tilt or Tournament, the 
martial Diversion of our Ancestors, 
was an unlawful Act; and so are box- 
ing and sword playing, the succeeding 
Amusement of their Posterity; and 
therefore if a Knight in the former 
case, or a Gladiator in the latter, be 
killed, such killing is felony or man- 
slaughter.” 

Peace signifies a quiet and inoffen- 
sive behaviour towards the King and 
People. (Lamb.lib.1.c.2.) Break- 
ers of the Peace are to be imprisoned, 
and to find sureties. 2E.3.c.6.—34 E. 
3.c.1. Other Statutes enforcing the 
keeping of the peace, are, 1 R. 2. c. 2. 
—1 H. 4.c.1.—2 H.4. c.1.—and 7 H. 
4.c.1. Surety for good Behaviour 


(which is Surety for the Peace) may 
be had against all persons that are 
suspected to break the Peace, or that 
do break it, by Affrays, Assaults, Bat- 


tery, Wounding, Fighting, Quarrel- 
ling, Threatening to beat another, &c. 
and in all cases where there is a fu- 
ture Danger. (Dalt. 263. 264. 4 
Inst. 180.) 

A Justice of the Peace may commit 
Affrayers until they find Sureties of 
the Peace. A Constable may ‘require 
Affrayers to depart, and if they resist, 
he may call others to his assistance ; 
who, if they refuse to assist him, may 
be fined and imprisoned: And a pri- 
vate person, or Stander-by, may put 
a'stop to an Affray, and seize ‘the of- 
fenders, when persons are assembled 
in a tamultuous manner ‘to ‘break the 
peace. (3 Inst. 158—H. P. C. 135.) 
It is said, every Man is to be a Con- 
‘stable, to keep the peace amongst 
others, and the Justices of the Peace 
are to do the same especially ; and no 
‘Man may breakit. (3 Shep. Abr. 14.) 
“It is also said, that Justices in Session 
may commit another Justice for Breach 
of the Peace, (Lamb. Just. 385.) 

Justices of Peace are created Con- 
servators of the Peace, by Commis- 
sion, or Letters Patent under the 
great Seal. Constables are sworn well 
and truly to serve ‘the King, and ‘to 
execute all Things belonging to their 
Office, aceording to the best of ‘their 
Enowledge. 


- 





oe 


I will now conclude my observa- 
tions on the present subject, with ‘ex- 
pressing my most ardent wish that 
every genuine Christian, and every 
enlightened citizen, would raise a 
standard against these abominations 
—these foulest stains upon the Bri- 
tish character—and either expose them 
on the gibbet of infamy, or for ever 
banish them to the shades of oblivion. 
I am, Mr. Editor, yours most obedi- 
ently, . E. 'C. Brown. 

East Retford, Feb. 1, 1823. 

lf — 

REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 

(Continued from col. 158.) 

It is impossible to point out all the 
symptoms of mental derangement, 
which are as infinitely varied as are 
the traits of human dispositions and 
characters ; even of those who come 
under the term of hypochondriacs, no 
two can be found the same in all the 
symptoms. 

As it regards the social and relative 
affections, the feelings of the insane 
are most generally reversed; and if I 
hear a wife abuse her husband, or a 
husband his wife, or indeed any other 
relation or acquaintance, under the in- 
fluence of a mental disease, I take it 
for granted that there had previously 
been a very warm attachment to the 
party so abused. 

It not unfrequently happens, that 
the most ‘harassing, and often the 
most fatal cases of mental disease, 
are where the hallucinations of it 
are so mixed up with the exercise of 
the reasoning powers, as to give it a 
doubtful character; and ‘the 
difficulty of proper moral treatment 
does not arise from the constant ab- 
‘sence of the reasoning powers, but 
from their acting partially and ‘intre- 
sively upon some occasions, as if only 
to apologize for their absence ‘on 
others of more importance. I ‘have 
known a man who had been recovered 
from a'violent paroxysm of ‘madness 
in an asylum, with the exception of 
entertaining a most implacable ha- 
tred against those who took him thi- 
ther, and for twenty years after Tie 
exh/bited ‘no other symptom ofa men- 
tal disease ; but‘of this he ‘was never 
cured, though his ‘friends had pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution and 
‘kindness, and only acted from ‘abso- 
lute nécessity’in having him ‘pat w- 
der restraint. Ihave'known another, 
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who, for a number of years, discovered 
no other symptom of a mental com- 
plaint, but a totally unfounded jea- 
lousy of a most amiable wife, and 
upon that subject he constantly be- 
trayed unequivocal proofs of insanity. 
I have known several, in whom an un- 
conquerable propensity to commit 
petty thefts was an unquestionable 
symptom, and not a few in whom a 
propensity. to tell falsehoods was 
equally so; and the drawing a long 
bow, was imputed as a fault, where it 
was only an infirmity. I have known 
many, in whom pride, and personal 
vanity, were undoubted symptoms of 
insanity, who discovered no other. In 
short, it is the ascendency of impro- 
per feelings and imaginations over 
the dictates of reason; but acting 
partially, and. being intermittent, it 
deceives and misleads the judgments 
of those who are not well acquainted 
with its nature, who almost invariably 
speak of insanity as a disease of the 
mental faculties, when at worst it is 
only a partial or temporary suppres- 
sion of the mental faculties; and the 
best name for what is generally called 
insanity, would be, mental derange- 
ment, or mental aberration. I have 
now a lady in the room, whose lan- 
guage betrays a very active and con- 
firmed mental derangement; and yet 
the people who brought her two days 
ago declared, in the most confident 
manner, that she had no mental dis- 
ease; that one of them had attended 
her for a month, and that she was not 
at all afflicted with insanity, for that 
she knew every thing as well as any 
body, and they never heard any body 
talk better or more sensibly than she 
did; and that the sending her to me 
was a sad thing of her relations, who 
had used her very ill. On my refer- 
ring them to the name of the highly 
respectable medical gentleman who 
had given the certificate, they only 
shook their heads, and looked won- 
drous wise. I then endeavoured to 
convince them that a person might be 
insane, and not be an idiot; but the 
distinction seemed quite above their 
comprehensions. 

The thing, of all others, which 
pears to me of most importance, in 
Judging of a recent case of mental de- 
rangement, is, to distinguish clearly 
betwixt true phrenitis, and phrenetic 
insanity ; the symptoms may be simi- 
lar, though arising from very dissimi- 





lar causes, and requiring very dissi- 
inilar treatment, the former being oc- 
casioned by inflammatory action, the 
other by nervous irritation; in the 
latter there may be inflammatory 
symptoms, but they are only symp- 
toms, and are the effect of the dis- 
ease; in the former, the inflammation 
is the original disease. Phrenitis, or 
inflammation of the brain, must ne- 
cessarily be of recent origin; a vio- 
lent paroxysm of insanity or madness 
may have derived its origin from 
causes which had been long in the 
habit. If, attending to the symptoms, 
only, I think it possible for the most 
skilful and experienced medical prac- 
titioner to be deceived; for, though 
inflammation of the brain cannot as- 
sume all the symptoms of insanity, 
still, as insanity can and does assume 
every possible symptom of mental 
disorder, he can only meet with as- 
surance of its being insanity, which 
he may, on its assuming those symp- 
toms which inflammation of the brain 
cannot assume. No dependence can 
be placed on the state of the circula- 
tion, in cases of insanity ; for instead, 
of the circulation having any govern- 
ment over the disease, the disease ap-, 
pears to entirely govern the circula- 
tion, and the pulse is as variable and 
capricious as are the mental eccentri- 
cities of the disorder. I am well as- 
sured that insanity has put on the 
symptoms of Aydrophobia, and been 
treated as such. In true phrenitis 
the symptoms are, it is true, gene- 
rally different from what is common 
to insanity, mostly of a distressing 
restless character ; the eyes are blood- 
shot, the looks anxious, the motions 
tremulous, and the feelings timid. In 
raving, repeating the same thing over 
and over, as if the memory was gone ; 
the sense of seeing appears defective, 
and the patient will seem as if teased 
by the sight of insects ; the sense of 
hearing is particularly excited, and 
the patient will be alarmed by the 
most common sounds, such as the 
striking of the house clock, the sound 
of music, the barking of the house 
dog, or the sound of the feet of ap- 
proaching friends. Under the afflic- 
tion of inflammation of the brain, the 
sufferer can only excite the feelings of 
pity in the attendants, while those 
under the paroxysms of insanity may 
exhibit symptoms which irresistibly 
excite laughter, admiration of the pa- 
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tient’s talents, memory, and capabi- 
lity for the purposes of business or 
amusement; while at other times they 
shall excite the feelings of terror, an- 
ger, and disgust, in those who are 
new to the nature of this variable dis- 
ease. But as to distinguish betwixt 
what is generally termed brain fever, 
or inflammation of the brain, and in- 
sanity, no certain dependence can be 
placed on the symptoms present, the 
medical attendant should be careful 
to learn the whole history of the com- 
plaint; and if he finds it has been 
some time in its progress, or the pa- 
tient had ever been previously afflict- 
ed in the same way, or it had been 
preceded by unusual eccentricity of 
condact or language, or that the deli- 
rium has been of several days’ con- 
tinuance without change, or that in- 
sanity is hereditary in the fami'y, or 
if the patient is extremely rude, vin- 
dictive, or capable as before describ- 
ed, he may safely refer the mental 
affection to what is generally called 
insanity, but would more appropri- 
ately be called nervous fever, while 
in its recent and incipient state. 

For the treatment of inflammation 
of the brain, I have no instruction to 
give; it would be presumption in me 
to attempt it; for I never saw but 
three cases, and they all died within 
forty-eight hours from the first attack: 
but I must suppose that the measures 
should be as prompt and decisive as 
possible, or life is gone. I should 
think that active depletion and topical 
applications were not only justifiable, 
but proper. But if the disease is in- 
sanity, the treatment cannot be too 
mild; and the more violent the symp- 
toms, the more necessary it is to 
attend io this caution; particularly 
would I deprecate all violent topical 
applications, and excessive phlebo- 
tomy. It would be too much to as- 
sert, that no cases of real insanity re- 
cover under violent depletion; but 
this I can say with confidence, that 
none recover under it, who might not 
have recovered under the mildest 
treatment; and that great numbers 
have not recovered under it, who 
would have recovered under the mild- 
est treatment possible. Medical at- 
tendants are often flattered by the 
first paroxysm subsiding under deple- 
tion, but the first paroxysm will gene- 
rally subside without any medical 
efforts whatever. 
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Some years ago I met a gentleman 
several times upon business, who I 
thought had the almost certain symp- 
toms of approaching insanity ; some 
time after, I was told that he was 
dead; and in answer to my inquiry 
as to the cause of his death, I was 
told he died Of brain fever. And pray, 
I said to my informant, can you tell 
me how he was treated? “O yes, 
that I can, for I was with him all the 
time of his illness,” was the reply. 
“In the first place, he had his head 
shaved, and bled violently, and blis- 
tered; he was bled tooin the arma 
great deal; he was violently vomited, 
and purged; he was kept almost 
without food, and bound down in bed 
till he died raging mad.” Now, had 
this unfortunate gentleman been put 
under my care, and that I am sure he 
would have been, if his own free will 
had been consulted ; however mad he 
had been, the whole of what I should 
have done, would have been as fol- 
lows :—I might have given him a sin- 
gle emetic ; but that is uncertain, de- 
pending upon the symptoms. I should 
have acted smartly upon his bowels 
at the first, and afterwards more gen- 
tly, so long as the mental disease had 
continued. I should have administered 
mild tonics, have forbidden any thing 
strong to drink, and any food hard 
of digestion, bat I should have given 
him plenty of light nourishing food; 
indeed, I should have been anxious 
for him to have plenty of food, to coun- 
teract the exhaustion occasioned by 
the violence. I should have used 
embrocations of warm water and vi- 
negar to his head, and lavements of 
warm water to his feet. I might have 
used the warm bath; that is uncertain. 
I should not have suffered him to be 
bound down at all; and however bad 
he had been, I should have frequently 
had him out in the open air. And, with 
my previous knowledge of the case, I 
would have ventured fifty to one upon 
his safe and speedy recovery; and 
yet I have a very high opinion of his 
medical attendant, both for his gene- 
ral‘medical skill and care,—but unfor- 
tunately he took it for a case of in- 
flammation of the brain, and I should 
have known it to be a case of nervous 
fever. 

There is not a single thing in the 
practice of depletion for mental de- 
rangement, which has not been for- 
bidden by. one or more of our medical 
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writers upon the subject, and yet they 
not unfrequently, and most unfor- 
tunately, meet altogether in the treat- 
ment of the same case; to this is often 
added the use of sedatives, and, in 
confirmed cases of insanity, these are 
as improper as violent depletion. If 
a medical attendant is in doubts as to 
the real nature of the disease he is 
called to, he may act wrong, without 
meriting an imputation upon his prac- 
tice; but if he is under the impression 
that the complaint is insanity in its 
confirmed state, and he proceeds to 
shaving the head, has recourse to the 
cupping-glasses or leeches, and blis- 
tering the head, it may safely be con- 
cluded that he does not understand 
the proper treatment of the disease ; 
and he will consult his own honour by 
resigning it into more experienced 
hands. It cannot do him any discre- 
dit to say, that insanity is a complaint 
which he does not undertake to treat, 
but he will discredit himself if he 
aggravates the disease by improper 
practice, which is too frequently the 
case. It is astonishing how many in- 


stances I have come to the knowledge 
of since I began these letters, and one 
most deplorable since I began this I 


am now writing. 

Taking it for granted that insanity, 
commonly so called, arises in all cases 
from nervous disorder, all that I can 
safely recommend as medical treat- 
ment is, gently to reduce the morbid 
excitement of the nervous system, by 
first promoting, and then keeping up, 
a healthy tone of the digestive organs, 
and a gently increased and healthy 
action of the secretions. The medical 
attendant will have quite enough upon 
his hands to do this, and to do it judi- 
ciously, so as to avoid excess, and un- 
less he do this, he does nothing of any 
use; and if he does this successfully, 
he may rest satisfied, as I think, with 
having accomplished every thing in 
medical practice which can be of real 
utility, the rest being a moral work. 
And the leading principle of moral 
treatment should be, to treat the pa- 
tients as much as possible as rational 
beings, that is, as much so as the ne- 
_ Cessary management will permit ; with 
oné important exception, which is, 
hever to argue with, or attempt to set 
them right upon what is their parti- 
cular hallucination, but to avoid it as 
much as possible. If my patient tells 
me he is a king, it would be equally 





wrong in me to say he is a king, as 
that he is not a king ; for either would 
do injury, by keeping up that train of 
the ideas which caused the illusion. 
It would be my duty to take no notice 
of the expression, except with a view 
to change the idea, and lead to some- 
thing else, upon which he would be 
rational, and by the exercise of the 
reasoning powers weaken the power 
of the illusive habit. I have a lady 
now in the house, who is extremely 
visionary ; she can, however, at times 
converse rationally upon other sub- 
jects, and occasionally knits, and 
sews, and plays music correctly: when 
she begins upon the subject of her 
hallucination, we endeavour to divert 
her thoughts to something else; if we 
cannot succeed, but she will go on, 
her maid is called to attend her to her 
room, and she is told that the other 
ladies are not to be annoyed by her 
folly. After some time she will re- 
quest to come down again, and she is 
immediately permitted, well knowing 
that she will for a time be quite cor- 
rect. 

As I finished the last sentence, the 
dinner-bell rang, and on going into 
the dining-room I found the lady 
above alluded to in her usual place ; 
and during dinner, and for some time 
after, she was quite correct, and be- 
haved as if entirely free from a men- 
tal disease. This is the great point 
in moral treatment, to give full effeet 
to the lucid intervals, and to elicit 
them as much as possible by proper 
management, and strongly diverting 
the thoughts, losing sight of the men- 
tal affection whenever it is practical. 
We are upon a certainty, as far as 
moral treatment goes, in all curable 
cases ; for that which produces lucid 
intervals must have a tendency to 
produce recovery, where that is attain- 
able,—sanity itself being no more 
than such a series of successions of 
lucid intervals, that the mental ab- 
sences and aberrations which inter- 
vene shall not be perceived; all being 
subject to absence and aberrations of 
thought, in a greater or less degree. 

THos. BAKEWELL, 

Spring-Vale, near Stone, 

Feb.7, 1824. 
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POETRY. 


LINES. TO A SISTER, 
ON THE FIRST mr aoe THE NEW YEAR, 


T1Mé rolls bis chariot swiftly on, 
And soon the circling years are gone: 
This day begins a circle new, 
Perchance the last to me or you. 
Say, sister, dues the thought dismay, 
Should Heaven’s dread messenger, to-day, 
Clad in bis shadowy, robes, appear, 
Proclaiming this thy latest year ; 
Would not thy cheek turn pale with fear ? 
Would not some power within thy breast 
The inward monitor) suggest 
plan to make the last the best? 
Say not it is th’ enthusiast’s dream, 
Nor think it now too dull a theme 
For this day’s notice—like the last— 
*Twill be but yesterday, a few hours past. 
‘What tho’ the gay uproarious world, 
With pleasare’s silken sails anfurl’d, 
thio might will gaily glide along 
Down folly’s stream, with feast and song : 
Envy them not, their joys are few; 
How many of their noisy crew, 
Since their last festival, have fled 
‘To mingle with the silent dead? 
And ere the next, how many more 
Shall reach that still and peaceful shore, 
Where the rich glee and jocund song 
a the festive — rene, . 
ere their mper’d forms 
Prove but a Sok eopast Gnomes 
Go, tell it in the jovial room, 
They're one year nearer to the tomb— 
il the relish of their wine, 
e the tapers dimly shine; 
"Fwill cloud the diamond’s sparkling rays, 
And half eclipse the mirror’s blaze, 
Rob, them of all that now can please: 
Ah! who, would envy joys like these?) 
et, such a hint, sincerel 'y meant, 
Could not be thought untimely sent, 
Fo those who would its import see.— 
If not to them, then why to thee? 


Strange that poor mortals tremble so 
To bear a truth, which all must know, 
Which all must feel, tho’ all may fear: 
‘We'renearer to the tomb a year.— 
Yet, not to all this truth imparts 
Sach terror to their callous hearts: 


‘When the blood feeds the fever’s fame, 
When sequin throbs the sinking frame, 
. Their ti irits court the gloom 
That hides the chambers of the tomb. 
When dire misfortune’s whelming flood 


Sweeps every earth! geet 
B irteade deceiv'a, by foes tray’d, 
oper the wrecks the storm has made; 
The sullen sufferer, silent, stands, 
Nor rears his supplicating hands 
To heaven for aid: the angry sky 
Pours down its deluge from on high, 
Uaneeded : the rolling wave 
ars its glad burden to the grave, 


| You say it is 





Resign’é, tho’ careless of its doom, 
A willing victim to. the tomb. 


Bat who are they whose noble forms, 
Rising superior to the storms, 
Dety e tempest’s threat’ning power, 

Tho’ winds may rage, and whirlwinds roar, 

Whose hopes are firmly fix’d on high, 

When thonders roll and lightnings fly, 

Trusting to Him, whose power can still 

The storm’s wild tamult, and whose will 

The raging elements obey, 

Who tarns the darkest night to day? 

These are Religion’s children fair— 

Who with her offspring may compare?) 

neither wish theis posts to leave, 

Nor change their stations—nobly brave— 

They wait their wise Commander’s will, 

And all their duty would falfil. 

Tho’ pale disease and sickness reign, 

} Aree on the — of pain, 
peaceful spirits soft repose 

On Him who all their saofferings knows: 

To Him they trust their fature fate, 

And calmly their dismissal wait. 

These, as the changing seasons roll, 

Press forward, cheerful, to the goal, 

Calmly survey the flight of years, 

Nor feel a pang to rajse their fears. 


Should Heaven’s pale messen ear 
Proclaiming this eieleees — = 
They'd meet his message with a smile, 
Nor dread the hoar that clos’d their toil, 
Gladly put off their load of clay, 

To reach the realms of endless day, 
And wear the robes celestials wear.— 
These are Religion’s children fair,— 
And when they meet in worlds above, 
To form the “family of love,” 
Amongst them be my. sister found, 
When time has run its destin’d round. 
Late may the welcome message come, 
That calls thee to thy father’s home : 
May health and peace, my sister dear, 
Attend thee yet for many a year— 
And, as thy years roll gently past, 
Each find thee bappier than the last. 
May pleasure’s roses thick be strew’d 
About thy path, and every good 

That nature gives, or Heaven can 

Be thine :—and mayst thou never want, 
Thro’ this life’s journey to its end, 

A steady, constant, faithful friend ! 
Heaven make thee its peculiar care ! 
This be thine elder brother's prayer. 


Bermondsey, Jan. 1, ¥824. AW. 


—oe 


WINTER IN ENGLAND. 


time of gloom, 

That links disease spleen together, 
On which no joyous feelings bloom, 

But man is morbid as the weather. 


To him I t it may be so, 
Who seeks in cloudless skies his pleasure; 
And of his happiness below 
Makes a barometer his, measure. 
A lunar change, an eastern wind, 
A gloomy day, or m dinners ; 
A season cold, a look unkind, 
May spoil the paradise of sinners! 
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But be who summer has within, 
May brave the seasons altogether ; 
He lives above the cloads of sin, 
And has perpetaal July weather. 


Like one upon a mountain peak 
Of greatest attitude—his eye 

Sees clouds and storms beneath him break ; 
Bat all above is cloudless sky. 


Then cease to blame our hamid isle, 
The cause is in thyself alone ; 

Love makes December heavens smile, 
And tarns to bloom the frigid zone. 


They greatly err, they miss the mark, 
Who think that bliss more southward lies, 

Then tempt the waves, and climb the bark, 
To dwell beneath Aasonia’s skies. 


*Tis not in seasons fair or foul ; 
The mind is its own parallel: 
He has Madeira in his soul, 
Who learns the art of living well! 


Bliss never had a native spot, 
Since man was out of Eden driv’n; 
It shuns the palace, villa, cot, 
To live with him who lives for heav’n! 


The pious maa no autamn fears ; 
The guilty soul has nothing vernal ; 
One, every changing season cheers; 
The other has a gloom eternal ! 


Let only trath illume the mind, 

Tho’ all without be dark and hazy; 
Yon bid defiance to the wind, 

Yea, smile within a body crazy. 


Winter is never blank to bim 
Who lives beneath the hill of Zion; 
Tho’ skies be dark, and suns be dim, 
The Goat is pleasant as the Lion! 
Newark. J. MARSDEN. 
—_— 


WINTER. 


Hoar winter, with his gloomy train, 
Now comes to rale the fleeting year ; 

Glad mirth forsakes the rural plain, 
And ev’ry prospect round is drear. 


The birds that late in yonder vale, 
So neatly trill’d their duleet notes, 

No longer tell their amorous tale ; 
For silenc’d are their little throats. 


Where’s now the lark that us’d to sing, 
With sweetly-modtilating lay ; 
Soaring aloft with quiv’ring wing, 
To meet the smile of early day? 


The insect tribe—ah! where are they, 
So playfal in the solar beam, 

Hamming their little bour of glee 
O’er mossy bank, or lucid stream ? 


And where gay Flora’s num’rous race, 
That oft have charm’d the ravish’d view; 
And beantified fair natare’s face 
With glowing tints of lovely*hue? 


ing thro’ the-dewy vale, 
oon with yrs bland, 
their balmy sweets inhale, 
rich o’er the land 





Bat ’tis enough—TI'll ask no more,— 

The moaning blast your requiem sings ; 
While the loud tempest’s we 

Proclaims another scene o 


Lo! desolation marks the way 
To leafless woods, and barren hills ; 
To swelling streams that madly stray, 
Or snow-clad plains and frozen rills. 


Bat tho’ awhile we must endure 
The piercing cold, the biting blast, 
The raging storm, and pelting show’r, 
The troublous scene will soon be past. 


While we behold the circling san, 

And, flash’d with hope, our joys arise ; 
Anticipation leads us on 
To milder days and calmer skies. 


Tho’ now, with a resistless sway, 
Stern winter holds bis sullen reign ; 

The hours will quickly away, 
And smiling spring will come again. 


see Sieies T. JaRvis. 
ear > 
Dee 20, 1868.” 


a 
TO SIR ROBERT WILSON, 


ON HIS RETURN FROM SPAIN, AND UPON THE 
LOSS OF THE SEVERAL FOREIGN ORDERS OF 
KNIGHTHOOD WHICH HAD BEEN CONPERRED 
ON HIM. 


wae the patriot’s friend, th’ oppressor’s 

oe, 

Our generous countrymen thy merits know— 

And who are they that know thee not! thy 
pame 

Conspicuous shines in the prond page of fame, 

Inscrib'd so fair, in characters so bri 

All mast admire, bat those who hate the light : 

And such there are, who fain woald cload thy 


ray, 
Whose weaker optics shan the light of a 
superior day. 


We've trac’d thy progress on the field of fame, 

And watch’d the growing greatuess of thy 
name: 

We’ve seen thee foremost in fairfreedom’s van, 

Guarding the sacred liberties of man. 

In thee, defenceless woman found a friend, 

Active, sincere, and faithful to the end— 

In the sad faneral train that friend was seen, 

When England dropp’d the parting tear for 
her poor injar’d Queen. 


In the late struggle for ill-fated Spain, 

Fearless of d , courting toil and pain, 

We rd thee leave thine Albion’s peacefal 
shore, ) 

To join the wasting remnant of their power: 

Th presence for twhile tee, 


And gave new vi to th’ expiring state: 
Echo'd thro’ all their poee theheror name, 
i * electric m 
Blush valoar's Namne. 


But afl in ion’s deadly pow'r 

Had spread her poison im an evil boar 

In vain the 'y boon that Britain give, 

The faithhel ound mae prods Ae 
sUffate, ‘on 

To Cadiz’ walls their fainting powers conffide : 


roar 
ings. 
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Yet, e’en in this last refage from the foe, 
Wilson their drooping legions rous’d, and gave 
the parting blow. 


Dread Sovereigns! arbiters of Europe’s fate! 

Coald deeds like his deserve your mighty hate? 

Ye did not hate him when the thundering 
sound 

Of Gallia’s vengeance shook your thrones 
around. 

Mean are your honours in a soldier’s eyes, 

And mean their spirits who such honours prize. 

Wilson, thy noble spirit can disdain 

The emblems of their knighthood’s pride, nor 
wear proad Austria’s chain.* 


What thongh their bright insignia oft have 


graced 
Old Southwark’s triumphs,t on thy bosom 


placed, . : 
?T was not alone the glittering baubles’ blaze 
That rais’d their plaudits, or deserv’d their 


raise, 
"Twas the far nobler gem within thy breast, 
The iot’s heart—outvalued all the rest— 
And while that heart to liberty beats true, 
‘The Man we'll love,—the Hero praise,—and 
give the Patriot’s due. 
Bermondsey. J. W. 
. a 
LINES 


SUGGESTED UPON READING THE ACCOUNT OF 
RIEGO’S DEATH. 


Honest RI£E60, faithful to the last, 

Thy warfare’s over, and the conflict past : 

Tho’ tyrant rage may gradge thee e’en a tomb, 

Yet every honest heart shall find thee room. 

Thou noble martyr in a noble cause, 

Thou brave supporter of thy country’s laws, 

Could Spain have boasted a few more like thee, 

The Bourbon plame had sunk in dust, and 
Spain would now be free. 


And ye, vile authors of a deed so base, 

(Patrons of priests and monks,) this foul dis- 
. > 

In history's 


page 
Till kings, 7 
forgot.— 
But his fair name, to liberty so dear, 
Patriots shall hallow, and the world revere, 
While day’s bright orb revolves its annual 


your fature fame shall blot, 
priests, and monks, are al 


round, 
While men love truth or justice—while a 
patriot can be found. 


To punish deeds like his, proud France decreed 
bee ~* Fy should suffer, and her patriots 
esd: 


To fix more firm the Bourbon’s tottering throne, 
The Bourbon champion leads his armies on. 

He grasps i e sacred altars blaze 
To all his gods and patron saints he prays— 





* After the action at Villers-en-Conche, the 
jes ped of Austria presented him with a gold 
m and ribbon of Maria Theresa, accompa- 
nied with a gold chain. 

t In open the henge tomate of Sir 
Robert wearing them in one processicns 

his return as a member for the 





They ae answer—proud the victor 
stood— 

Surely his gods and patron saints delight in 
human blood ! 


Onward, prond chieftain, in thy path to fame, 
Worthy defender of the Bourbon name! 

Son of St. Louis! Gallia’s martial rose! 
Enjoy the incense flattery bestows : 

Yet know, false boaster, not thy prowess bold 
— po this glory :—’twas thy master’s 


gold. 
Riego, fettered, in his prison cell, 
Outshone thy borrow’d blaze—thy laurels 
wither’d when he fell. 


Could not a touch of sympathy im 

One kindred feeling for yw e hee 

He was a soldier brave, and fought for fame, 

A patriot too—and well deserv’d the name. 

Hadst thou been either, pity’s kindling glow 

Had warm’d thy breast to save a noble foe; 

The hapless chief had ’scap'd an early grave, 

And thou had’st prov’d an hero true, by con- 
quering to save. 


A patriot’s, soldier’s, or a hero’s name, 

Thine will be never, on the rolls of fame.—« 

Live out thy little hour, poor glittering worm, 

Under tri arches sport thy form, 

Wave the big plume, ascend the lofty car, 

Upon thy breast display the Bourbon star, 

While dtieg thoasands to their idol bow— 

Riego, on his hurdle dragg’d, look’d nobler far 
than thou. 


And as for thee, mere shade of regal pow’r, 
Go shape thy promise to the changing hour; 
Thy people's scourge with holy friendship 


eet, 
And lick the dust before their conqueror’s feet: 
Issue thy mandates from the bloodstain’d throne 
Which Bourbon bayonets have made thine own. 
The noble Swiss may guard thee—but beware, 
T’ avenge Riego’s hapless fate, the noble Span- 
iard yet may dare. 
ey. J. W. 
— 


THE DESIRE. 


On! could I rise with those who rise 
And taste by faith a Saviour’s love, 
Join with angelic hosts to tell 
The work which brought him from above! 


Oh! could I feel my soul expand, 
Catching the pare seraphic flame, 

Which angels and ar els feel, 
Who sing the glories of the Lamb. 


Oh! could I leave my cares awhile, 
And feel my soul to him ascend, 

Forget the world and all its toils, 
And leave my burdens in his hand. 


Oh! could I feel my heart grow warm, 
And barn with ardour from above, 

Leave with delight the joys of time, 
To feast upon eternal love! 


Oh! that my passions all were still, 
To own his gentle chastening rod, 
Submissive wait to do his will, 
And draw felicity from God. 


I. Cc. H. 
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POO PAEEPOLOD LE OELEOLEE 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A GEN- 
TLEMAN IN VENICE, DATED DECEM- 
BER 23, 1823. 


I tert London in a dense fog, on 
the 3rd of November; but the wea- 
ther has been clear ever since, except 
two hazy days in Paris, and one in 
Lyons, until I came to Venice. While 
waiting at Dover on the 6th, it blew a 
gale, and the packet from Calais, 
coming to the mouth of the harbour 
about half an hour too late for the 
tide, was obliged to run for Margate. 
Men acquainted with rautical affairs 
object much to the present state of 
Dover, as the duty collected from 
ships for lighthouse money, falls only 
on the small ones. A vessel of 300 
tons pays nearly £100 for anchoring 
within a mile of the lighthouse; and 
rather than bear this heavy impost, 
they prefer running the risk of damage. 
Mr. Pitt had some improvements and 
regulations in contemplation, which, 
if carried into effect, would have 
any | assisted the London trade 
oth inward and outward; but his 
death rendered all these pians abor- 
tive. While there, I took some ce- 
ment from the old Roman castle on 
the cliffs. 

The ancient MS. copies of the Holy 
Scriptures in the king’s library, Rich- 
lieu-street, Paris, are numerous, and 
in various languages. I noted a few 
which had dates, from the year 850, 
through the subsequent centuries. 
The age of those without dates may 
be nearly guessed, by the character 
of the hand-writing. 

The journey from Paris to Lyons 
was mostly by the banks of the Loire, 
which was sometimes seen for twenty 
niles forward, winding like liquid sil- 
ver to meet a golden sky. Fontain- 
bleau palace close to the road loses its 
dignity ; the forest was fine by moon- 
light ; its vineyards supply Paris with 
grapes; but vines in France are as 
the stump of a currant bush, with five 
slender bearing branches tied to a 
stick four feet high: in Piedmont they 
are staked twelve feet high in rows; 
and in Lombardy in triple festoons, 
from one mulberry tree to another. 
They ascend the elm, and droop round 
like a weeping willow ; whole gardens 
are roofed with them. 

The broad bills of France, and wide 
roads in right linés over the tops of 
these hills, are finely contrasted by 

No. 63.—VoL. VI. 





the mountain district of Savoy. The 
Alps, for 150 miles, are the most 
agreeable part of the road ; the moun- 
tain rivers have pointed out the track, 
and quarried the stones for the cause- 
way, which ascends imperceptibly to 
the foot of Mont Cenis, where no ra- 
vine or river admits a passage; but 
the ascent, by traversing six miles for 
one, is moderate. The top has a lake 
and flat valley surrounded by hills ; 
the people looked comfortable; the 
sun was warm. The stable Bona- 
parte intended for 300 horses, has 
only one wall built, which forms a 
skreen in front of the hospital and 
barracks; the valley of St. Nicholas 
is several hundred feet below this; 
and the road winds down into it, and 
from thence descends through a gorge 
in the mountains that opens into ° 
The construction of the road in this, 
descent presents as much terrible 
sublimity as is consistent with perfect 
safety. An English lady, with her 
nurse and child, were ascending it; 
she was reading a letter, her husband 
and son walking on before: i thought 
it not necessary to alight.—But to re- 
turn for a moment to Paris. 

The gallery of 1246 pictures has 
about 300 French, 498 German and 
Dutch, and 448 Italian. There are 11 
by G. Dow, 18 by A. Vandyke, 9 by 
Jean (Hans) Holbein, 16 by P. Rem- 
brant, 43 by P. P. Rubens; the flat- 
tering allegorical pictures of the kings 
and queens of France are the largest 
and richest in the collection; 14 by 
David Teniers, 12 by P. Woverman, 
4 by Andrea del Sarto, 8 by Bassano, 
4 by Michael Angiolo Carravaggio, 
26 by Annibal Caracci, 3 by Corregio, 
15 by Domenico Zampieri, 1 by Guido 
Cagnacci, 22 by Reni Guido, 8 by 
Lionardo da Vinci, 5 by Carlo Mar- 
ratta, 7 by Murillo, 11 by Paul Vero- 
nese, 14 by Raphael, 5 by Salvator 
Rosa, 7 by Tintoretti, and. 22 by 
Titian. 

Lyons exceeds Edinburgh, and 
ranks = Dover, emery of situ- 
ation, ere is a college library, pic- 
ture gallery, and antiques of the Re. 
mans who founded it; about 300 Ro- 
man tombs, with the inscriptions legi- 
ble, and several glass-cases of the 
lares and other idols of the Romans. 
In Turin I saw the king in good health 
a few days before he died. If the 
ports of Italy were opened by trea 
to om commerce, and Engli: 
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agents. appointed to collect the silk 
and ‘prepare the wine, vast retarns 
might be made in the English manu- 
factures. 

Venice is literally a city whose 
streets and lanes are of water for the 
most part. The water of the canals 
wash: the foundations of the houses 
generally ; they have doors and steps 
to go down to the boat. The flagged 
lanes. are narrow. As there are few 
laws respecting carriages, there is no- 
thing like a wide street, with only one 
exception,—and the Piazza of St. 
Mark, which excels the Palais Royal 
of Paris-in respectability. There the 
Turk, smoking on the coffee-house 
bench, sits like a tailor, among Jews, 
Egyptians, Persians, Cretes, and Ara- 
bians, Greeks, Corinthians, Istrians, 
and Ragusans, with or without beards, 
whiskers, mustachios, turbans, em- 
broidered caps, and pantaloons, and 
male. petticoats, &e. All the canals 
are on a level with the sea, and open 
to a tide of four feet high: when it is 
half in, the sand-banks are not seen; 
but the quays to the sea, the build- 
ings, palaces, churches, towers, and 
domes, are surrounded by water: four 
lesser banks are covered with build- 
ings, and beautiful churches. The 
view to the sea is delightful. Ap- 
proaching Venice from Fusina on a 
ealm bright day, the city is reflected 
in the water: but the internal city not 
having continued quays to the canals, 
is a labyrinth of lanes, which are kept 
very clean, and the houses are large 
and well built, though some palaces 
and houses seem deserted and shut 
up since the decline of commerce. 
Every thing is brought here by water 
at least six miles. The interiors of 
many churches are covered with in- 
laid marble, and paintings by the best 
masters. Marble statues, Mosaic and 
fine architecture, are crowded in. rich 
display. The senate room is-just as 
it was in the time of the republic, but 
the: grand assembly-room of the no- 
bles is the Bibliotheca, which contains 
about 300, of the most valuable an- 
tiqae Greek and Roman sculpture. 
The walls of six great rooms are or- 
namented by the ——- of Titian, 
Paul Veronese, Tintoretti, &c. most 
of the public buildings are by Palla- 
dio. The church of St. Mark’s seems 
oriental. 

. The bridge of Sighs is a covered 
passage over a canal, between the 





court of justice and the common pri- 
son. The dungeons of the inquisi- 
tion are nearly under it; they are 
shewn now : a heavy trap-door is open- 
ed, and the conductor goes with two 
wax candles. 

At the end of a dark passage is 
shewn a place of execution; the holes 
in the wall where the iron bar was 
fixed for strangling the victims; the 
block for decapitation, and three holes 
to let the blood ran down. At the 
lower extremity there appeared a con- 
tinuation of stairs, but on close ex- 
amination the opening was found too 
small. In the lowest and last dun- 
geon there were several hooks in the 
wall, for torture. From these walls I 
copied many doleful expressions, and 
melancholy inscriptions, written by 
the unhappy captives, during their 
confinement. But as the light into 
these abodes of misery was admitted 
through a small hole, and a passage 
nearly dark, the writer sometimes put 
the same letter twice, and the letters 
occasionally one over another, which 
has made these little memorials some- 
what confused and indistinct; it was 
mere groping in mid-day. 

I 


Review.—Prose by a Poet. 2 
12mo. pp. 285-——295. London. 
Longman & Co. 


WE are often amused, when, in social 
life, we have no other employment 
than that of listening to the diversi- 
fied and often conflicting opinions of 
a party,—each individual eminent in 
his way, on subjects connected with 
literature and literary characters ; 
and no less so, when, in the retirement 
of the study, we have a whole troop 
of public journals passing in review 
before us. One beneficial result may 
be generally anticipated,—that, as in 
a multitude of counsellors there is 
safety, so among a multitude of eri- 
tics, few things, whether beauties or 
defects, will escape detection: and 
this, by the way, while it affords an 
apology for the number of periodicals 
which are already in the market, may 
be advanced as a standing argument 
in favour of the appearance of every 
succeeding work of modest oi 

pretensions. The many, thus em- 
ployed, are like + number of — 
engaged in polishing a piece of mar- 
ble, bringing to light, as they 

ceed, every ornamental vein and of- 
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fensive flaw. The great difficulty is, 
how any one can pronounce that as a 
perfection, which another as stub- 
bornly maintains to be a blemish, and 
both labouring to foist their opinions 
upon persons as quick-sighted as 
themselves. Such diversity of senti- 
ment cannot arise from the subject 
contemplated,—for it cannot, as a 
whole, be good and bad at the same 
moment, but must originate in the 
medium of perception. 

Of the work before us, there is a 
conflict of opinion, and from that 
alone, had we not read it, we should 
have been led to attach to it a degree 
of importance which is alone due to 
the writings of a man of no ordinary 
mind ; for where a work is really bad, 
there can be but one opinion of it; 
and when feeble, it is beneath the se- 
tious and dignified notice of review- 
ers. Nor is this all. The avidity 
with which these volumes have been 
seized by journalists, at the very in- 
stant of publication, almost wet from 
the press, proves at least the quick- 
ness of their scent, and evinces, even 
on the assumption that a disposition 
existed to run them down, that genu- 
ine game has been started. 

For ourselves, we have not been 
recently favoured with a higher treat 
than has been afforded by these two 
handsomely printed volumes. Though 
they are not distinguished for great 
strength, they exhibit the qualities of 
elegance and ease—of great acute- 
ness—close observation—and prove 
the author to possess a fine imagina- 
tion. A store of keen wit is evidently 
ever at hand, ready to shoot forth 
from the pen, like a sting from the 
mouth of a serpent; but it is admir- 
ably subdued by an exuberance of 
chastised Christian feeling ; and sup- 
ported by this, is a tenderness of 
heart, which, like the strings of an 
Folian lyre, tremulously alive to 
every motion of air, expands and 
softens, and is affected by every touch 
of humanity. There is a tribute due 
also to the ear, which is exquisitely 
tuned to the harmony of numbers ; 
and we have seldom seen greater dex- 
terity than is here displayed, by any 
writer, in extricating himself, after 
having been involved in an apparent 
labyrinth through his speculations. 
While the style of the author, which 
is pearls his own, stamps him 
with a high degree of respectability 





as a prose writer, which will not fail 
to secure him a place among the Bri- 
tish classics, his ‘‘ Voyage of the 
Blind,” should he never write an- 
other stanza, will, both in the con- 
struction of the measure, and in the 
execution of the subject, prepare for 
him a conspicuous niche among the 
British poets: and on both of these 
grounds, we hesitate not to give our 
voice in favour of “ Prose by a Poet.” 

Superior to the mere dradgery of 
hunting out antiquated subjects, and 
exhibiting them in modern costume, 
it is for the present writer to elicit 
new thoughts, and new images; and 
what we cannot but applaud is, that, 
notwithstanding the playfulness in 
which he has occasionally indulged; 
he disdains to sacrifice a solitary 
Christian feeling, or diminish the 
magnitude and force of a single 
Christian principle. After passing 
along the varied walks of thought and 
of imagination, through which he is 
pleased to lead his readers, himself 
frequently frisking before them with 
all the anticks of a sprightly youth; 
but with all the innocent airs of the 
lamb, they were as fully prepared to 
enter with him into the ‘‘ African Val- 
ley,” and for contemplating the end of 
all things at the close of the work, as 
thongh the deepest gravity had pre- 
ceded. There is not any thing caleu- 
lated to weaken the respect which the 
reader is compelled to entertain to- 
wards the author as aman of genius, 
and a man of feeling, or to unfit him 
for reaping the most salutary Christian 
instruction, communicated in a way 
that operates upon the mind like a 
charm. Happy, happy would it have 
been for Britain and for the world, if 
all the giant spirits of the ent day 
had permitted the curb of Christianity 
to give a solemn check, when, in some 
of their more wildly imaginative com- 
positions, they were allured 
the precincts of probability and trath, 
and evén of deceney. 

Were we solicitous to establish the 
truth of what we have advanced, we 
could produce whole pages in point, 
and we should then leave a thousand 
beauties, sparkling like diamonds, 
untouched; for the difficulty alone 
lies in the selection. In the article 
entitled “‘ Pen, Ink, and Paper,” the 
author affords some fine specimens of 
the talent which ‘he possesses for 
sketches of character, exhibiting to 
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the life, and with a pencil dipped in 
the most glowing colours, the peculi- 
arities which distinguish the poetic 
geniuses which at present hold their 
respective stations on Mount Par- 
nassus, and upon whom the eye of Eu- 
ropeis fixed. Scott, Southey, Words- 
worth, Campbell, Moore, and Byron, 
have often been before the artist, but 
we never saw it on this fashion; ne- 
ver till now were we introduced into 
all but their actual presence. Nor 
are his descriptive powers less to be 
admired, of which we have various 
instances in ‘“‘ A Six Miles’ Tour,”’— 
“* My Journal at Scarborough,”—* A 
Forenoon at Harrogate,” and in “ An 
African Valley,” in the first of which, 
especially, an interest, rarely to be 
met with, is given to some of the most 
familiar and trivial incidents in hu- 
man life,—incidents which would bave 
escaped the observation of almost 
every one but himself, but which, from 
their familiarity and simplicity—com- 
ing home to every bosom, and beaming 
before every eye, a considerable por- 
tion of that interest is derived. ‘ The 
Life of a Flower by Itself,” is as novel, 
as the fable of “‘ The Moon and Stars” 
is finely conceived; and ‘“‘The Acorn,” 
in its vegetable history, is strikingly 
and pleasingly portrayed. While 
*“ A Dialogue of the Alphabet,” and 
“A Scene not to be found in any 
Play,” discover a narrow inspection 
and a suitable improvement of passing 
political events; not any thing is more 
calculated than ‘‘ Common- Place” to 
smite us for our ingratitude of every- 
day blessings. The paper on “ Old 
Women” excites our softest sympa- 
thy, and that on “ Juvenile Delin- 
— our horror; while the “ Af- 
rican Valley,” a subject already more 
than once alluded to, but which seems 
to follow us wherever we go, exhibits 
Christianity as the reformer and reno- 
vator of man, as well as the balm of 
human life. 

There is one subject, which, from 
its novelty in poetry, demands pecu- 
liar attention, and in which the writer 
evinces his knowledge of the capabi- 
lities of the English language, and of 
the power of verse ; itis an experiment 
on an episode in the poems of Ossian. 
Wewill permit him to speak for himself: 

“* Macpherson’s Ossian has had many ad- 
mirers, and jt cannot be denied that the rhap- 
sodies attribdted to the Son of Fingal abound 
with striking imagery, heroic sentiment, and 
hardy expression’; the effect of which,on young 





minds jally, may be highly exhilarating 
for a while. But, inkapenbest of the obsou- 
rity, sameness, and repetition, which are 
ba ly characteristics of the original,—if any 
original be in existence ; though it is almost 
as mach at a man’s peril to doubt that now, as it 
was to believe it formerly,—the translation is 
‘ done into English,’ in such a ‘ Babylonish 
dialect,’ that it might be presumed, no ear, 
accustomed to the melody of pure verse, or 
the freedom of eloquent prose, could endure 
the incongruities of a style, in which broken 
verse of various measures, and halting prose 
of anmanageable cadences, com sen- 
tences, as difficult to read, and as dissonant to 
hear, as a strain of music would be, in execu- 
tion and effect, if every bar were set to a dif- 
— — ee in a different key. If for such 
wild works of imagination a correspondin 
form of diction yee a style wre 
_ and verse, not one in which both are 
eterogeneously jumbled, might perhaps be in- 
vented. For this purpose we must have a 
poetical foundation, with a prose superstrac- 
tare; the former, that the vehicle of thought 
may admit of florid embellishment, and the lat- 
ter, that fall license may be obtained of accom- 
modating the phraseology to the ideas, unen- 
cumbered with rhyme, and unlimited by me- 
trical trammels. 

«« The episode of Morna is perhaps the most 
traly beautifal and pathetic, as well as sim 
and intelligible, narrative among these singu 
productions. In the following experiment, 
which is submitted to the curious, the anapes- 
tic foot is adopted as the groundwork, be- 
cause cadences of this re have li 
fluency. There is some difficulty, indeed, to 
the reader, in hitting the right accents at all 
times, from the great laxity of our language in 
this respect, and the carelessness of writers ;— 
yet, as this movement, either in verse or prose, 
admits of the utmost variety of subdivisions, 
and the lines may be expanded or con 
at pleasure, according to the barden of mat- 
ter; it is well suited to a mode of composition, 
which would blend the harmony of song with 
the freedom of discourse, if such an union 
were compatible. The present attempt to tame 
‘ prose run mad’ into what may be easily de- 
signated by a phrase not less yg has 
a claim to be received with indulgence by the 
admirers of Gaelic legends; and if a fault, it 
may be forgiven by the critics, with perfect 
impunity to public taste, since the offence is not 
likely to be imitated, nor will the original culprit 
soon be induced to repeat it, being himself of 
opinion, that though a few pages got up in this 
manner may not be | volume would 
he intolerable.” —( Vol. I. p. 29.) 





The author had not the most distant 
idea of submitting the whole of Ossian 
to this experiment, for that, in his 
own language, “ would be intolera- 
ble.” We are happy, however, to see 
the attempt as far as he has proceed- 
ed, and we should have been equally 
so, provided our limits would have 
allowed us to cite the piece at length. 
He had too much good sense and 
taste to proceed further than “ a few 
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pages,” and for these few he has our 
warmest thanks. 

We will take our leave of these in- 
teresting volumes, with an extract 
from the article entitled “ Mutability,” 
which affords one, among many in- 
stances, of the writer’s style, and his 
powers of invention :— 


“ Were we to select some mountain in the 
midst of a tropic wilderness, where the foot of 
man hath never trod, nor his hand for one mo- 
ment interrapted the course of nature, from the 
hour when the waters of the deluge left the 
solitary elevation bare to the influences of the 
heavens; the action of sunshine, rain, and 
storms, through four thousand years, uaremit- 
tingly modifying its surface ;—and could we be 
presented with accurate pictures of its respec- 
tive appearances from centary to century, there 
cannot be a doubt that each would be so dissi- 
milar from all the rest, as to be perfectly dis- 
tinguishable. The bulk, the face, the produce, 
and many other features of a huge heap of 
earth, with a crest of rocks upon its brow, 
thus left to itself and the elements, would pro- 
bably exhibit such alternate progress, both of 
decay and renewal, that even the history of 
a hill might be rendered an interesting work. 

“ For example :—we should read how the 
ragged and angular crags on its peak were in- 
sensibly worn down by the tread of Time, till 
they became comparatively smooth promi- 
nences, richly tinted with lichens and mosses ; 
—how its naked sides were from season to sea- 
son clothed with grass, and flowers, and plants 
of increasing variety, as fresh seeds were 
wafted by winds, or scattered by birds upon 
its soil ;—how a forest at length overshadowed 
it, which, for hundreds of years, was the haunt 
of wild beasts, and deadly serpents, till the 
lightning of heaven, striking suddenly in the 
midst, fired a dead trank, from which the tem- 

st drove the flames among the maltitade of 
iving trees, and consumed the whole to ashes ; 
—how in a few years a laxuriant jungle of un- 
derwood covered this desolation, and gave 
food as well as shelter to the weaker animals, 
when they fled from the lion and the leopard 
in the chase ;—how again all this beauty was 
laid waste by a volcanic eruption, that con- 
verted the mountain into a furnace, which, 
however, in the lapse of ten generations of the 
race of man, burned itself out, and left a hideous 

- mass of crude cinders, for the invisible band 
of Providence, ever secretly working good out 
of evil, again to mould into symmetry, and re- 
plenish with new bounties for new almoners 
among brute creatures. Thus, to say nothing 
of the marvellous events in the lives of worms 
under its turf, or the revolutions of empires in 
ant-hills on its surface, the very changes of 
aspect which a mountain assumes in the course 
of an existence coeval with the sun and moon, 
though so slow as to be perceptible only by 
comparisons made at intervals of ages, prove 
that mutability furnishes inexhaustible mate- 
rials for instraction and entertainment, in the 
Stories which she tells, and the morals which 
she ¢ es, to those who can understand 
the | wherein she speaks to man,— 
himself the most fickle of beings ander her do- 
minion,”—( Vol. I. P- 273.) 





Review. — Byzantium, a Dramatie 
Poem. By E. R. Poole, Student of 
the Inner le. Svo. boards, pp. 
140. Letts, hill, 


WE understand the present poem to 
have been written in competition with 
others for the premium of the Royal 
Literary Society. Certainly it would 
have been “ difficult to adduce a sub- 
ject more pregnant with interest to 
the contemplative mind,” than the fall 
of the Eastern empire ; especially on 
contrasting the present degradation, 
consequent upon that event, with the 
high state of civilization and splen- 
dour in which the Eastern emperors 
held their sway :—a contrast the more 
striking, when we reflect on the cour- 
tesy which formerly existed towards 
all nations in those very countries, 
where now to be a stranger, and espe- 
cially if a Christian, is to be the sub- 
ject of nothing but contempt and in- 
sult from those in power. Nor is a 
m of this kind less engaging, as 
ringing before the mind, by antici- 
pation, the probable benefits which 
may accrue to that interesting portion 
of Europe, in consequence of the 
struggle for independence now mak- 
ing by the oppressed Greeks; not 
that we find any, the most distant 
allusion, to this circumstance in the 
poem, though the author feclingly re- 
flects upon it in the preface. 

As Mr. Poole professes to follow 
the narrative of Gibbon, we need not 
be very minute in our analysis of his 
production, which, in fact, presents 
but a scanty description of the siege ; 
a siege which might have been ren- 
dered more interesting by a few addi- 
tional incidents, and by shortening 
some of the speeches of Theodosia, as 
well as many of the choral chants 
which occur in the drama. 

The poem is founded on some of the 
most remarkable events authenticated 
by history, in the besieging of Con- 
stantinople, or Byzantium, in May, 
1453, by Mohamed II. ; which, awful 
as its consequence was to the Eastern 
empire, was instrumental to the spread 
of learning and science in the darker 
regions of Western Europe, by caus- 
ing a migration of the learned to Rome, 
and gradually bringing about the re- 
vival of literature under the ——— 
‘of the house of Medicis. The com- 
mencement of the drama is on the 
evening of preparation for the attack, 
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and the first scene discloses the Mufti 
paying their adorations to the High- 
est, when Mohammed proclaims ho- 
hour and reward to the warrior who 
shall first attain the summit of a tower 
in view, and tear down the Christian 
standard; and then denounces the 
city to utter destruction, concluding 
with an incitement truly and unfaii- 
ingly characteristic of a Mussulman: 
« Then be it yours to revel in the blush 

Of earthly beauty, far more exquisite 

Than ever yet hath blest a Moslem’s love.” 


Then follows a chorus of dervises 
also in true character, as inciting the 
Turkish soldiers to slaughter without 
pet those who profess a different 
creed. 

The next scene changes to the 
Greek quarters ; and commences with 
an interview between Theodosia, the 
daughter of Phantze, (a Greek soldier 
and historian,) and Seleem, the son 
of Khaleel, Une prime vizier,) of 
course professing a religious creed of 
an opposite tendency. In their in- 
terview we meet with some affecting 
sentiments, and well-written passages. 

‘We next come to the assembly of 
the Greek chiefs and Constantine, 
which opens with an invocation to 
Heaven for a blessing on the Christian 
cause, by the Patriarch, accompanied 
with chantings of the priests; and 
here we are pleased with the spirit of 
mildness in their hymns, which ap- 

ears in contrast to the ceremony in 

e Turkish camp. ‘The Patriarch 
proceeds to administer the sacrament 
to Constantine, &c. as a preparation for 
battle, and the P eer fatal issue of 
it; ending with another invocation, 
in which, among many impressive 
passages, we find the following :— 


«« Hear as, Lord of conquest! now 

Before thy Majesty we bow; 

Wilt thon not stretch forth thine arm, 

Nerved Sac ale euen ie oa 
rea arm 
*MSech as ne’er ov mortals fell? 
Lo! a worse than Pharaoh, here, 
Grasps the iron mace of war ; 

Mightier than the Assyrian spear, 

asting as the scorching star.” 

Next follows an interview on the 
ramparts between Phrantze and De- 
metrius, the emperor’s brother, which 
latter character the author seems to 
have chosen for the display of his 
best es. An interview follows 
between P tze and his daughter 
Theodosia; in which the _ father’s 





speeches seem as much too peevish, 
as the daughter’s are too sage. But 
the principal merit of this piece ap- 
pears most obvious to us in the latter 
scenes. At a meeting of the Greek 
chiefs in the palace of Constantine at 
night, before the battle, are introduced 
two other characters, Lucas Notaras 
and Justiniani—both of them turbu- 
lent heroes. The soliloquy of Deme- 
trius does credit to the author; and 
the following truth, though not new, 
is well expressed :— , 

= Death is bat a pass 

For spirits from this stormy world of woe 

To that bright region where no bonds can bind, 
Nor tyrant feelings interpose—no thoughts 
Of earthly sadness cloud the sky of bliss.” 


He is interrupted in his musings by 
Gennadius, a soothsayer, who, aftor 
earnest entreaty from Demetrius, re- 
veals his fate to him :—but we cannot 


perceive why he has called in the aid © 


of fiction ; for the “‘ secrets,” revealed 
to Demetrius might well be foreseen 
by a penetrating and calm observer of 
passing events. 

The superstitious musings of the 
Roman sentinels are well inserted; 
and one of them gives a faithful pic- 
ture of what we may suppose to be 
the feelings of the populace of a be- 
sieged city—not yet having felt the 
awful visitation :— 

- AsI came 
Here from the walls, I mix’d insensibly 
Amongst a crowd of citizens; and each 
Did from his fellow ask the cause of meeting : 
Bat none could tell ; and in the place of apendh, 
The stare of vacant idiocy sat 
U the countenance :—the armed warrior ; 
The artisan, too weak to bear a sword ; 
The timid mother fondly in her arms 
Embraced her child, smiling in happy igno- 


rance ; 

All bad congregated there by chance, 

As to consult upon a common cause ;— 

But none dared speak, although within his 


breast 
Each felt in silent dread the near approach 
Of dire calamity.” 


Another Roman :— 


@. Nor falsely felt ; 

For, as I look’d this night from yonder tower 
Down on the ripplin deep, I suddenly 
Beheld a stream of light dwell on the waves, 
As if the heavens had oped their silver gates, 
And shed the radiant beams of Paradise 

In one full tide upon this dismal globe : 
Strange noises ‘cross Propontis stole, the sea 
Scarce answered to the breeze.” Cnusl 


We have only room to ‘observe, 
that we give the author credit for the 
truth with which he has described the 
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wer of bigotry over the mind, in the 
interview between Seleem and his 
father, when Seleem confesses his 
passion for Theodosia—a Christian. 
The father, urging his son to unbur- 
den to him the secret that resses 
his soul, conjures him, with every 
protestation of parental affection, no 
longer to conceal his grief ;—that, to 
see him happy he would— 


“, 2. 5 © « « een exchange 

The lowest menial’s garb—Gueber’s attire, 
And with it insalt, bitter scorn, reproach, 
Nor envy pageant pomp, or show, if thou 
Didst bat ica blest.” 


But when Seleem at last says,— 

S, ate wiew » Eleve 

The daughter of a Christian chief,”— 

the fell hatred of the Mussulman im- 
mediately resumes possession of the 
father’s soul—and he denounces a 
dreadful curse upon the unfortunate 
Theodosia. 

We have various incidents of the 
siege, as it draws to its awful close: 
but the author does not give us such 
agrand winding up as might have 
been expected. The flight of Justini- 
ani of course could not be passed 
over in silence, but the mind recurs 


to the more eloquent Gibbon for an 
account of that event. 

The author concludes his drama 
with a final interview between Seleem 
and Theodosia, whose mind— 


“, . Doth wander o’er a boundless space 
Of intellectual nothingness ; and fear 
Hath robbed the casket of its precious gem.” 


and, after a few incoherent sentences 
to Seleem, she expires. 

Turning from the excellencies to 
the imperfections of this poem, we 
cannot but admit, that its blemishes 
are numerous; but this we attribute 
to the author’s carelessness rather 
than to his want of judgment. There 
are metrical blunders in abundance; 
and the punctuation, for which it is 
now the fashion to call the printer to 
account,is wretched, though the sheets 
are beautifully printed. How does the 
author wish us to read such lines as 
these, in Llambic metre ?— 


“ Strange forms, varied shapes, fortanes pranks 
that smile!”—p. 17. 

which line is neither “ sound nor 

sense ;” or this?— 

“ And danced with aérials to the music ef the 

. spheres a —>p. : 





or this ?— 
“ Has grown familiar with the view.”—p. 36. 


and many others. 

In p. 45, there is a confused. iigure 
about the vampyre; and im p. 71, an- 
other about the vultwre,— - 


* Bycing lustfally his tortar’d prey, growing 
In short, we so fully perceive the au- 
thor’s ability to do better, that we 
recommend him to revise his work 
carefully: we wish he may have a 
second impression of it; and we ven- 
ture to predict that it will be well re- 
ceived, even in these fastidious times. 


Tn ee 


Review.— Ellen Gray; or, the Dead 
Maiden’s Curse, a Poem. By the 
late Dr. Archibald Macleod. pp. 40. 
1823. 


“ Omnibus umbra locis adero!”—Vire. 


It is very possible for a good poet to 
inspire his readers, in spite of preju- 
dice.—Who can read Lalla Rhook, 
or the Loves of the Angels, without 
occasionally being transported to the 
very summit of blissful romance? not- 
withstanding our morality is endan- 
gered at every step; and the poet is 
no less conscious of his ascendency 
over our inclinations. The same re- 
mark holds good with respect to By- 
ron. The Corsair, the Bride of Aby- 
dos, end others of his productions, 
though beautiful in peetry, have on 
all sides received the most dreadful 
imprecations on the score of religion : 
yet where is the mind imbued with 
the romance of poetry, and fettered 
with the wild but pleasurable emotion 
of inspiring fancy, although conscious 
of the danger, that has nct received 
the most indefinable gratification from 
these bardic productions. Although 
the rod of criticism has not been 
spared, and the hand of censure has 
borne so heavily, as to make them, 
we should think, “‘ hide”—we will not 
say “their diminished heads”—but 
heads of any standard, where brilliant 
talent can be said to centre: still they 
write, regardless of denunciation; re- 
gardless of the consequences, civil or 
moral; and, lamentable as it may ap- 
pear, curiosity vies with their imper- 
fections, and their works are sought 
after with the most ungovernable 
eagerness. Bet these remarks we 
leave with our readers, while we: turn 
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with more pleasure to the task which 
occasioned them. 
Ellen Gray is a poem, beautiful as 
a metrical composition, and rendered 
doubly interesting as a moral: and 
when we have said this, we may per- 
haps be told we need say no more. 
But we do not think our duty fully 
accomplished, when we praise or 
blame, to allow it to rest on our own 
single authority ; for an author should 
be permitted to shew his beauties, or 
be compelled to point out his defects. 
The basis of this sweet poem is found- 
ed on a circumstance related in Pol- 
whele’s History of Cornwall, and is 
simply this :— 
lizabeth Thomas, a _peasant’s 
daughter, and a beautiful girl, was 
** wooed and won” by her first cousin 
Thomas Thomas, both living in the 
village of Drannock, in the parish of 
Gwinear, in the county of Cornwall. 
Some slight difference happening be- 
tween them, such as is common among 
lovers—amantium ire amoris inte- 
ratio est—Thomas, to excite her jea- 
jousy, accompanied another girl, on 
the succeeding Sunday, to the Calvin- 
istic chapel at Wall, a village in the 
same parish; but inquiring, on his 
return, for Elizabeth, he was informed 
that she had not been seen for some 
time. Surmising that she had de- 
stroyed herself, after a considerable 
search he found her hanging to a tree, 
and beneath her a prayer-book folded 
down on the hundred-and-ninth, or, 
as it is commonly called, the impre- 
cating psalm. Able no longer to en- 
dure the sight of his native village, he 
removed to Marazion, where, after 
many fruitless attempts, he married 
and had two children. But as the 
circumstance of his incautious con- 
duct still haunted him wherever he 
went, and his imagination being con- 
stantly beset by Elizabeth pointing 
out to him the hundred-and-ninth 
psalm, he could no longer bear the 
torments of life—he died, et. 37,1780. 
Before speaking of the poem itself, 
we cannot but remark the apparent 
artifice borrowed from the “ great 
unknown,” as he has been very im- 
roperly styled ; with this difference, 
owever, that the latter ornaments his 
title-page with no signature, while 
the author before us calls himself Dr. 
Macleod. From personal inquiry we 
have been informed by a gentleman 
who lived till lately within a few miles 





of Moushole, that no Dr. Macleod has 
resided there for the last fifty years. 
For what purpose then the author of 
this interesting production has chosen 
to disguise his real name, is to us 
enigmatical. Whether he has been 
actuated to it under a persuasion that 
its interest would be. thereby en- 
hanced, as has certainly been the case 
with the novel by the author of Wa- 
verley, or whether modesty has driven 
him to concealment, and his appa- 
rently provincial residence is in- 
tended to give it the character of 
reality, we cannot divine. But this 
we know, that if modesty has com- 
pelled him to this expedient, we are 
somewhat sorry for his overstock of 
this valuable but scarce commodity. 
Ifhis name were really Dr. Macleod 
(for he has departed this life) we will 
venture to assert that he was nota 
resident at Mousehole, in Cornwall; 
and we think we might add, not in 
any part of that county. But to our 
purpose.—The names of the real 
characters are changed for the more 
poetical ones of Ellen and Hubert, 
and the principal innovation of the 
poet is,—in order to give greater 
scope to his imagination—in consign- 
ing the heroine to a watery tomb. The 
“hoary swain” of a western village is 
supposed to point to a nameless grave, 
and relate to the passenger the tale 
which is the subject of the poem. It 
thus opens— 


“ae Cn! cat the book, dear Ellen, shut the 
ook !” 

Hubert exclaimed with wild and frantic look. 

« She, whom he lov’d was in her shroud,—nor 


2 
Nor ariel shall visit her sad heart again. 
There is no sculptured tomb-stone at her head ; 
No rade memorial marks her lowly bed ; 
The village children, every holiday, 
Round the green turf, in summer sunshine play; 
And none, but those now bending to the tomb, 
Remember Ellen, lovely in her bloom ! 
Yet oft the hoary swain, when autamn sighs 
Thro’ the long grass, sees a dim form arise, 
(Its wan lips moving, in its band a book,) 
And hie in glimmering moonlight to the brook . 
So like a bruised flower, when in the pride 
of — and beauty, injur’d Ellen died. 
Hubert some years surviv'd, bat years no trace 
Of his sick heart’s deep anguish could erase : 
Still the dread spectre seem’d to rise, and, 


worse, 
Still in his ears ran the appalling curse, 


(While loud be cries, despair u 
‘Ob! shut the book, dear Ell 
book!” ” wi 2. 


The supposed narrator then invites 
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wore 


his auditor to sit while he relates to 
him— 
“ ae dread doom, and hapless Ellen’s 


One principal and paramount fea- 
ture connected with poetic success is, 
the keeping of the mind, if possible, 
unprejadiced ; and this is more par- 
ticularly desirable, and perhaps ef- 
fected with greater difficulty, at the 
opening of a poem, than in the after 
stages. Dr. Macleod has been sin- 
gularly happy in this particular; and 
so beautifai are the following elegiac, 
and we may say introductory, reflec- 
tions, that we cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting them :— 

«* Yon tempest-shatter’d elm, that heavily 
Sways to the wind, seems for the dead to sigh. 
How many generations since the day 

Of its green pride, have pass’d, like leaves, 


away ; 

How many children of the hamlet play’d 

Roand its hoar trunk, who at its feet were laid, 

“—- and grey old men! In life’s first 
00 


How oa has it seen borne to the tomb! 

Bat never one so sunk in hopeless woe 

As she who in that nameless grave lies low.” 

p- 2 and 3. 

The particulars connected with El- 

fen’s birth, childhood, and juvenile 

improvement, are beautifully told; 

bat the poet shall again speak for 

himself :— 

“Shall I describe her?—Didst thou never 

mark 


A soft blue light, beneath eye-lashes dark? 
Hair auburn, part by ribbon braid confin’d, 
Part o'er her or , blown lightly by the wind? 
The village beanty, when on Sunday dress’d, 
Her looks a sweet, but lowly grace express’d, 
As modest as the violet at her breast.” 
p- 4 and 5. 
Impetuous in temper, she gave way 

to the effects of ill-requited affection, 
and the mother, seeing her situation 
desperate, allowed her to roam unre- 
strained. Her aberration of mind 
daily increased ; and we pity the soul 
which can discover no beauty in the 
following romantic ditty, which she 
frequently chanted “ as she stray’d 
the brook’s green marge along :”— 

“« Lay me where the willows wave, 

ane cold — 2 

a m cre’ ¢€, 
Softly, queeu of sight! 
“ I to the world fly for rest, 
a 


Bat stone— 
i {eed upon my breast, 
on earth is flown. 
¥ me where the willows wave, 
In the cold moonlight ; 


Shine upon my quiet ve, 
equal ah et” p-M & 1b. 


No. 63.—Vot. VI. 
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The déscription of madness is sin- 
gularly interesting :-— 
ae rock! thou solitary main!’ she 


« [love thy noise, ob! ever sounding sea, 
And learn stern patience while I look on thee |’ 
“Then on the clouds she gaz'd with vacant 
stare, 

Or dancing with wild fennel in her hair, 

Sang me’ i * Oh! we must dry the tear, 
For , the queen of fairies, will be here,— 
She shall know all—kuow all,’—uand then 


Her dity died into its opening sirain— 
ats me where the willows wave, 
In the cold moonlight ; 
Shine upon my quiet grave, 
Softly, queen Of night! ”" p.16& 17. 
Thus ends the first canto; the se- 
cond and last introduces Hubert as 
concealing himself near the river. in 
front of Ellen’s cottage. It appeared 
to him that all the household concerns 
had been suspended, for he— 
«« _— heard no humming wheel, and saw no 
smoke 
Slow rising o’er the shades of pine and oak.” 
Glancing casually on the ground, 
an open book caught his attentiou,— 
“Th was folded down: Spirit of ’ 
Ah! = tho soils, like rat ots, loa 


place : 
It was a prayer-book !” 

The Psalm is delightfully para- 
phrased, and far surpassing, in otr 
opinion, all those attempts to farnish 
our church with a better version than 
she at present possesses :-— 

«< _________ and these words he read : 

‘ Let him be desolate and beg his bread ! 

Let there be none—not one on earth to 

Be his days few,—his children fatherless,— 

His wife a widow !—let there be no friend 

In his last moments mercy to extend! 

—_—__———- An ontecast let him lie, 

And unlamented and deserted die! 

M baae be has he per vig mal they ee away 
‘ore his sight—to hopeless grief a prey!’ ’ 

5p. 20 dnd 21. 


We might multiply extracts, but 
we feel we should be doing our author 
injustice. Be it sufficient fo inform 
our readers, that the imaginary appa- 
rition so obstinately haunted t, 
that he was driven to Marazion, from 
whence he is described as fone to 
sea, and, as years advanced, as suf- 
fering less from the terrors of super- 
natural ageney. Having amassed a 
competency, be returns, and marries a 
widow named Ruth; but on the wed- 
ding day, having quitted the church 
of St. Hillary, a dreadfal thunder- 
storm coming on, the vision again 

T 
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recurred, “ fearfully and faithfully 
horrible.” This appears to have been 
his death-blow ; for although he lived 
long enough to have two children, he 
died in the 37th year of his age—1780. 
The Dr. concludes with a moral lesson; 
as, therefore, it is not invariably the 
case in the present day for poets to be 
thus ethically inclined, we may be ex- 
cused if we give our summing up with 
the concluding lines— 
«¢ Go, stranger, and instruct the young and fair ; 
Bid them of rash and hasty trast beware, 
Lest they should find the dream for ever fly— 
The dream of hope—and broken-hearted die! 
And thou, if ever thou hast prov’d unkind, 
Or caus’d one sorrow to a virtuous mind ; 
If thou. bast lov’d ‘ some gentle maid and true,’ 
Whose first affections never swerv’d from you; 
If thou hast seen with tears her eyelid swell, 
When 7. hast said—but for a time—fare- 

well: 
Leave her n oh for pity and for truth! 

ve her ett Seated in or days of youth ;’* 
For life may long and not unhappy prove, 
But its best blessing is—the heart’s first love!” 

The type and paper. are good 
throughout, the letter beautifally 
clear, and the margins not abounding 
with what has been technically called 
“ bookseller’s fat.”—These are re- 
commendations not over common in 
this our Augustan age! 


a 


Review.—A Plea in behalf of a Chris- 
tian Nation, for the Education of its 
Youth, addressed to various Classes of 
Society. Abridged from the larger 
work of the Rev. Geo. Monro, M. A. 
8vo. pp. 128. London. Hatchard 
and Son. 1823. 


Tuis little book fully answers its title; 
it recommends Christian education 
upon Christian principles ; and urges 
its plea from motives that are at once 
powerful and appropriate. From the 
more voluminous work, of which it 
is an abridgment, the selections are 
made with much judgment, the springs 
and energies being preserved in all 
their force, detached from those en- 
cumbrances, which, if they did not 
diminish their efficacy, tended to ob- 
scure their operation. 
The various classes which are ad- 
dressed, find themselves assailed by 
ments, founded on principles by 
which they profess to be influenced, 
~ and the conclusions aré not less legi- 
timate than those, in which, on other 


* “ Tearful in the days of her youth.” 
OSSIAN, 
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occasions, they triumph with exulta- 
tion. The patriot is addressed asa 
lover of his country, and as one who 
aims to promote its prosperity by en- 
couraging virtue, and discountenan- 
cing vice. Persons of quality are as- 
sured that nothing but sterling piety 
can make nobility truly illustrious; 
and masters, tutors, and governors, 
are admonished of the important trust 
committed to their care. These are 
respectively informed, that nothing 
can ensure the great objects which 
they profess to seek, but the pure 
principles which the Gospel promises 
to supply. 

Nor are: these recommendations 
confined to mere theory and precept. 
The Gospel is not viewed as a system 
of ethics, but as a revelation coming 
from God, bringing with it an unction 
from on high, that is calculated to 
reform the life, and renovate the heart. 
This, however, must influence those 
who attempt to impart it to others; 
for no one can reasonably expect that 
his endeavours to reform another will 
succeed, when they have proved un- 
successful on himself. In his appeal 
to parents and teachers on this mo- 
mentous topic, the author more than 
intimates his suspicions, that some 
serious defects may be found in this 
quarter; and this furnishes him with 
an opportunity of drawing an infer- 
ence, which is too obvious to escape 
observation. 

Against the utility of a Christian 
education, the most formidable ob- 
jections that can be urged, are fairly 
stated, and fully answered; and the 
advantages resulting from its adop- 
tion, are pointed out with perspicuity, 
and placed in a commanding light. 
The work is interspersed with prayers 
suitable for young persons on various 
occasions ; and from page 75 to the 
end, we have an epitome of experi- 
mental and practical godliness, incul- 
cating a constant reliance on the 
Divine aid, and a full assurance of an 
immortal state. 

These principles and sentiments 
pervade the original work, and we 
are happy to find, that by passing 
through an abridgment, their essence 
has suffered no deterioration. The 
author has furnished abundant evi- 
dence, that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with human nature, and well 
knew how to estimate the influence of 
the passions in their various modes 
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and stages of operation. Of this fact 
the abridger seems fully aware; and 
hence the advice and the directions 
given are preserved unimpaired, and 
the motives that should lead us to 
restrain their excesses, and regulate 
their aberrations, remain undimi- 
nished. 

We consider this work as laying a 
good foundation for a system of Chris- 
tian education, and, as such, we 
would recommend it to every lover of 
his country, to every friend of peace, 
and every parent of a rising family. 
Those who are professionally engaged 
in the instruction of youth, will find 
in this abridgment some salutary les- 
sons; and they may rest assured, that, 
although religion is the basis of this 
system, they will not find its pages 
disfigured with a zeal that is not ac- 
eording to knowledge. 

en 


Review.—An Essay on Criminal Laws. 
By Andrew Green, LL.B. 12mo. 
p-. 172. London. Richardson, 91, 
Royal Exchange. 


Tuis pamphlet is not calculated to 
make much noise in the world. It 
seems likely to pass along without 
doing either much good or harm to 
mankind. The punishment of death, 
the author considers to have many 
advantages. “It is in the first place 
very convenient, is easily executed, 
without requiring any complex or ex- 
pensive management. Itis of certain 
and uniform severity. The substance 
of the punishment cannot be frittered 
away either by levity or corruption 
on the part of the executioner.”— 
p. 53. 

Speaking of duelling, the author 
observes—‘‘ There is only one punish- 
ment known for every degree of of- 
fence. Yet the effect of this practice 
is found to answer its purpose. Sup- 
pose, instead of this practice, a scale 
of graduated punishments were intro- 
duced; suppose, for instance, an un- 
civil look were punished with a 
month’s imprisonment, and an un- 
civil speech with an imprisoment of 
six months, and other offences in 
proportion,—I much doubt whether, 
by such means, the rules of courtesy 
would be so well preserved as they 
are at present, at a very small actual 
cost of lives.” —p. 63. 

Apologies like these require no 
comment; and from the book which 
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contains them, we shall forbear to 
exact any further contributions of 
this character. 

In another part, the author justly 
remarks, that—“ Offenders find a great 
encouragement at present in the dis- 
cordance which appears between the 
general sentiments of the public and 
the provisions of law. The reluctance 
which every where appears against 
enforcing these provisions, naturally 
affords great encouragement to trans- 
gress them.”—p. 89. To remedy this 
evil, he recommends, that the jury 
should have power “ to decide on the 
punishment as well as on the guilt of 
the culprit.”—p. 90. This, we con- 
ceive, would be a dangerous expe- 
dient, furnishing’ facilities, throu 
which the powerful and wealthy 
would pollute justice in its sacred 
source, and bid defiance to the re= 
straints of law. 

To discover imperfections in estab- 
lished codes, and even in the adminis- 
tration of justice, is attended with 
little difficulty ; but it is not so easy 
to apply a remedy that shall not in- 
troduce greater evils than it removes. 
Hence, the truth of the maxim—“ The 
hand that cannot erect a hovel, may 
demolish a palace.” 
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Review.—Brief Memoir of Krishna- 
Pal, the first Hindoo in Bengal, who 
broke the Chain of the Caste, by em- 
bracing the Gospel. By the late Rev. 
Wm. Ward, of Serampore. 18mo, 
second edition. pp. 72. London. 
Offor, 44, Newgate-street. 

Tuis is a simple and unvarnished 
account of the conversion of Krishna- 
Pal, from the paganism of his ances- 
tors, to the truths of Christianity. 
The little narrative appears to have 
been written by himself, in a letter to 
W. Skinner, Esq. of Bristol. In pro- 
ceeding with this sketch, he describes 
the influence and progress of serious 
impressions on his mind, the means 
that were rendered instrumental in 
the moral change which took place, 
and the sufferings which he endured 
from his relations and countrymen, 
on his renunciation of idolatry. 

This little history contains a deci- 
sive refutation of those assertions, 
which pronounce the conversion of 
the Hindoos impracticable. The sin- 
cerity with which it is’ written, no 
person can reasonably doubt; for, in- 
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dependently of his hopes in another 
world, he could have no inducement 
to take upon himself a profession 
which subjected him to degradation 
and hardships, and exposed him to 
innumerable indignities, without hold- 
ing out any worldly prospects of re- 
muneration, either of wealth or ho- 
nour. His conduct also appears to 
have corresponded with his profes- 
sion, through a series of years, from 
the time of his conversion to his 
death, which was full of consolation 
and holy joy. 

The hfe of this convert is not ex- 
hibited as displaying any peculiar 
incidents, or remarkable traits of 
character; for at Serampore the mis- 
sionaries have, in their employment, 
thirty-five, both men and women, who 
are “equally correct in their morals, 
and upright in their conduct.” The 
whole number throughout India, 
amounts to nearly one thousand, 
aud daring the last twenty years, 
numbers have died in the faith of the 
Gospel. 

Krishna-Pal was tlie first who had 
the courage and fortitude to break the 
more than iron fetters of the Hindoo 
caste; and as such, his heroic virtue 
deserves to be recorded. For a con- 
siderable time prior to his death, he 
was employed in preaching the Gos- 
pel to his idolatrous countrymen, and 
this he did with considerable success. 
Many already rise ap, and call him 
blessed; and multitudes who were 
acquainted with his life and conver- 


sation do not hesitate to exclaim, 
* Let my last end be like his!” 

About one balf of this tract is occu- 
pied with a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Ward, of whom we gave a por- 
trait, and a memoir, in our number 
for December last. 


eS 


Review.—Efliza Dalvanley, or, Reli- 
gion the True Source of Happiness. 
18me. pp. 195, London. estley, 
10, Stationers’-court, 1823. 


Tus is a good tale, and.one that is 
well told. The incidents are arranged 
with much judgment, and ingeniously 
introduced ‘just where they are likely 
to produce most effect. The history 
which it contains is briefly as fel- 
lows :-— 

On a tremendously stormy night, a 
ship was wrecked on the coast of De- 
vonshire, and, in the midst of speeta- 








tors who in vain endeavoured to ren- 
der assistance to the unhappy suffer- 
ers, every soul on board was supposed 
to have perished. While the people 
on shore were lamenting their fate, a 
large dog was seen buffeting the waves, 
and making to the beach. On reach- 
ing the land, he was discovered to be 
holding something in his mouth, which, 
on examination, proved to be a female 
infant, in whom, after much exertion, 
suspended animation was at last re- 
stored. She was adopted by the cler- 
gyman and his lady, of the place, but 
could give no other account of herself 
than that she was called Eliza; to 
which her benefactors added their 
own name, Courville. Receiving from 
them a pious education, Eliza grew 
up, an ornament to virtue. Mr. Cour- 
ville, however; was taken ill and died; 
in consequence of which, his widow 
and Eliza were compelled to leave the 
parsonage. Repairing to the vicinity 
of London, they intended to open a 
school, but the design not answering 
their expectation, they were compel- 
led to live on the little property that 
had been lodged in the hands of a 
banker, who, they one morning learnt 
with —— had stopped payment. 
Redu to the last extremity, they 
went together into a jeweller’s shop 
in Oxford-street, to sell a diamond 
from a necklace that Eliza wore when 
the faithful dog dragged her ashore. 


In this shop they accidentally meet two ' 


gentlemen, who ultimately turn out 
to be her father and brother. They 
take her home, place her in affluence, 
and settle on her benefactress £300. 
per annum for life. 

The great lesson inculcated through- 
out this narrative is, the advantages 
of piety and virtue, leading the mind 
to habitual resignation under afflic- 
tion, and to a reliance on the divine 
protection in the darkest seasons of 
adversity. 


I 
ON TIME AND PULSATION, 


Answer to a Query, inserted col. 106. 


Iwas much amused on first making 
the experiment, which, however, ap- 
peared so unaccountable, that I was 
induced to examine it rather care- 
fully. This convinced me that the 
mystery was not from any property 
of matier, or motion, yet unexplored ; 
but that it consisted in a deception 
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which I had unguardedly been prac- 
tising on myself. 

That iin aanieae af isha in 
of the shilling against glass, wi 
the hour of the day, is not occasioned 
by the pulse of the thumb, will be 
evident, I think, when = consider— 


governed by time, 

and uniform extension and 

sion of the spiral fibres, 

fected by disease, or altered by any 
sudden commotion of the system. 
2Qdly. The vibratiom of the thread is 
only partly caused by the motion of 
the pulse, being principally occa- 
sioned by a movement of the hand, 
from tae position in which it is held. 
Thus, if the thumb, instead of its being 
held uy, be rested upon any thing, the 
motion of the shilling will be consi- 
derably diminished. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the 
cause exists solely in that curiosity 
which is implanted in the mind, from 
which we are naturally pleased with, 
and anxious after, any thing which is 
proposed to us as new or uncommon. 
Thus, in the present instance, a per- 
son going to make the experiment, 
being surprised and delighted at its 
strangeness and novelty, will wish to 
see the effect produced ; having then, 
for the proof of the experiment, pre- 
viously acquainted himself with the 
hour which struck last, when the pro- 
per quantity of strokes are given, he 
involuntarily impedes the motion of 
the string by fixing his arm perfectly 
still, —_ before had ac nee 
degree of motion, correspon 
the movement of the shilling; at the 
same time, though almost imper- 
ceptibly, by raising or depressing the 
thumb, the movement is counteracted, 
and is thas prevented from striking 
more than the given quantity. This 
may be proved by requesting a per- 
son to hold the thread, who is un- 
acquainted with the supposed con- 
sequence of the experiment, when, 
instead of stopping at the hour, it 
will continue to vibrate as long as the 
position is maintained. 

With respect to what your corre- 
spondent mentions, of its being occa- 
sionally about half a minute before 
the last stroke is made, that will be 
the case, when the vibration, being 
quicker than usual, is checked be- 
fore the number is completed, from a 
sort of vague apprehension excited in 
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the person, that the proper quantity 
will be exceeded, if the movement is 
allowed to continue. 
Jan. 10th, 1824. S. H. 
¢3" A similar reply has been received 
from J. K. from Gulielumus Philole- 
thes, and also from Alpheus, 
= certo 
CASE OF MR. SMITH, MISSIONARY IN 
DEMERABA. 
Stwce our article, which refates to this 
affair, was inserted in col. 218 of this 
number, we have learnt that the King 
has been pleased to remit the sentence 
of death, passed by the court-martial 
on this gentleman, and to direct that 
he shall be dismissed from the edlony, 
and be called upon to enter into re- 
cognizances not to reside within any 
of his majesty’s colonial possessions 
in the West Indies. The sentence of 
death, it is said, had been accompa- 
nied by a recommendation to mercy, 
from the court which passed it. This 
strange business is still involved in 
much mystery, which time, and the 
return of Mr. Smith, will probably 
unravel. Against this gentleman 
many infamous insinuations have been 
thrown out, especially by a paper, 
which, under the sanction of a aden. 
al appellation, espouses the cause of 
intolerance and of inhumanity. But 
Wilberforce, and his manly associates, 
having been daubed with its filth, the 
missionaries cannot hope to escape 
without being spattered. 
el 
SECURITY FOR DEAD BODIES. | 
Ir is well known, that in them and in 


schemes have been 
BRIpGMAN’s iron 


n, and Hughes's 

tion, as hereafter described, seem most likely 
to prove successful. Mr. Bridgman’s coffins 
having been long in use, ap objection was made 


by the parish of St. Andrew, Holbors, to their 
interment; which circumstance, it is not im- 


luded to, to be interred without any extra 
charge. We consider both inventions as de- 
serving the sanction of the public, being cal- 
culated to increase labour, to secure the dead, 
and to remove the ions of their sur- 
viving friends. U this impression, we 
shall submit both to oar readers, that they may 
use their own jadgment, when the common 
event of death occurring in their families, 
makes a decision needful. 
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Bridgman’s patent iron coffin is made of 
thin plates of rolled or wrought iron, but of 
sufficient substance to meet, without breaking, 
any powerful pressure that may be applied. 
The lid has 14 springs, which are screwed 
into it, and then laid over four dove-tail’d bars, 
which stretch across the coffin into a bar which 
is riveted to the sides, and under which bar 
the 14 springs catch ; after which a cement is 
used, that renders the coffin perfectly air-tight. 
It is bat fair to say, that these coffins have 
been used more than five years; many hun- 
dreds have been buried in them, and no in- 
stance of their being robbed has ever been 
discovered. 

A young surgeon, in the Times of Dec. 17, 
1822, having said, that the body stealers 





Mr. HuGHEs, the patentee of the above en- | 


graved representation, is of Barking, in Es- 
sex, and his patent will create equally as much 
labour as that of Mr. Bridgman. It consists 
in iron or steel straps of considerable sub- 
stance, which secure the body: those round 


meant to open one, and leave it above ground ; 
Mr. Bridgman, in the Times of Feb. 24, 1823, 
defied them to execute that threat. In March, 
1823, an attempt was made, and they attacked 
ore in the retired church-yard of Chinkford, 
Essex, but were compelied to abandon the 
attempt as hopeless, after bruising the coffin 
in a shamefal manner, without being able to 
reach their prey.—The following is a calcola- 
tion that has been submitted to the House of 
Commons, “ that one acre would contain 5700 
more iron coffins than wooden ones ; and that, 
supposing one acre to be filled with iron cof- 
fins at ten feet deep, it would yield labour be- 
yond that of wooden coffins to the amoant of 
£47,489. 10s. The extra charge is trifling, and 
they may be used either as lead or wooden ones. 
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netting. When the corpse is thus attired, it 
is placed on a false bottom, and fastened by 
sockets, bolt-latches, and pins: the specifica- 
tion provides for an iron grating over the 
corpse. 

Near the feet appears the socket, which is 


the wrist and ancle much resemble those at- | fastened to the false bottom, into which the 
tached to the stocks in villayes ; those across | 


the breast, the fastenings of which are con- 
cealed by the arms, may be compared to the 
belts which fasten on a soldier’s knapsack ; 
the one round the belly, to a half-hoop ; and the 


elastic wedge, which is jast above it, enters, 
when the body is to be interred ; while above, 


| at A, is the bolt or pin, which, being driven 


ove round the neck, to a soldier’s stock. The | 


whole is wadded round with a kind of worsted 


into the elastic wedge, causes its shoulders to 
spread ander those in the socket, thas repder- 
ing the corpse in every place securely attathed 
to the timber. ‘ 
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GLEANINGS ;—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c, 
Religious. 

West India Bishoprics.—To superintend the 
affairs of the Church of England in that quar- 
ter of the world, two bishops have recently 
been appointed ; one to the Leeward, the other 
to the Windward Islands. A residence is to 
be appropriated for them, and each is to be 
allowed £4000. per annum, and a retiring pen- 
sion of a £1000. after twelve years’ residence : 
Jamaica is to be the head of one see, and Bar- 
badoes and St. Vincent’s the moveable seat of 
the other. 

Literary. 

Translation of Josephus.—We understand 
that a new translation of Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, has lately been undertaken by a 
clergyman of the established church. A clas- 
sical version of this unique and celebrated 
writer has long been a desideratum in English 
literature; and if the gentleman above alluded 
to succeed in his arduous enterprise, he will 
confer no inean obligation on bis language and 
country. 

Origin of English Newspapers.—The intense 
interest in public events excited in every class 


by the threatened invasion from Spain, by the | 


Spanish armada, gave rise to the introduction 
of one of the most important inventions of social 
life ; that of newspapers. Previously to this peri- 
od, all articles of intelligeice had beencirculated 
in manuscript ; and all political remarks, which 
the government had found itself interested in 
addressing to the people, had issued from the 


press in the shape of pamphlets; of which | 


many had been composed during the adminis- 
tration of Burleigh, either by himself, or im- 
mediately under his direction. But the peca- 
liar convenience at such a juncture, of uniting 
these two objects in a periodical publication, 
having suggested itself to the ministry, there 
appeared, some time in the month of April, 
1588, the first number of The English Mercury ; 
a paper resembling the present London Ga- 
zette ; since No. 50, the earliest specimen of 
the work now extant, is dated July 23, of the 
same year. This interesting relic is preserved 
in the British Museum. 

Letters of Cowper.—Some additional letters 
of this delightfal poet und amiable man have 
recently made their appearance in print, for 
the first time; and they even exceed those 
which have so long secured the public appro- 
bation. Their unaffected pleasantry, abundant 
variety, and unstudied eloquence, cannot fail to 
afford a high literary treat, especially to read- 
ers who unite piety with taste. 

Dutch Literature—Anoiher volame of the 
modern poetical literature of Holland, from 
the same pen to which we are indebted for the 
Batavian Anthology, has made its appearance. 

Scientific. 

Copper-sheathing.—Sir Hamphrey Davy has 

lately been engaged, in conjunction with Sir 


R. Seppings, surveyor of the navy, in di- | 


recting experiments made at the bottoms of 
several vessels at Portsmouth, coppered under 
their direction, with a view to ascertain, upon 
a large scale, the effect of the galvanic princi- 
ple which Sir H. proposes to apply in a parti- 
cular manner, for protecting the copper-sheath- 
ing on ships’ bottoms from corresion. The 
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principle, it seems, is, to render the whole 
copper on a ship's bottom electro-negative, by 
the application of a certain quantity of zinc, or 
iron, in close centact with the ship’s copper, 
or any part of ber bottom under water—which 
zine or irop, only, will suffer all the oxidation 
or corrosion, and effectually prevent the salt 
water from decomposing the copper. 

Medicine.—Sir Henry Halford, President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, bas notified, 
in the Gazette, that a new edition of the 
‘* Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum,” 
revised, corrected, and reformed by the said 
college, is now ready for publication ; and all 
apothecaries, and others whose business it is 
to compound medicines, distil oils or waters, 
or make other extracts, within England, 
Wales, and Berwick-upon-Tweed, are requir- 
ed to conform strictly to the prescriptions it 
contains, under the penalty of being proceeded 
against to the utmost extremity of the law.— 
How necessary and salutary this official autho- 
rity is over the department of medicine has 
been proved by too many melancholy facts; 
to which has been added a recent case in Li- 
verpool, where the death of a child was occa- 
sioned by administering an improper quantity 
of calomel, made up at a druggist’s shop, not 
by rule, but by guess. 

Test for Cast Iron—The best and most 
certain test of the quality of a piece of cast 
iron, is, to try its edge with a hammer: if the 
blow make a slight impression, denoting some 
degree of malleability, the iron is of a good 

uality, provided it -be uniform ; if fragments 
fly off, and no sensible indentation be made, 
the iron will be hard and brittle. 

Music.—A new wusical instrument has been 
constructed, on a patent obtained by Mr. W. 
Pinnock, of the Strand, which produces the 
most exquisite music, and appears to combine 
several requisites hitherto unattained. It re- 
sembles the piano-forte in form and mode of 
playing, but its sweet and powerful sounds are 
continued, as in the organ: it might indeed be 
called an organized piano-forte, but it has re- 
ceived the name of E Us 

Entomol Prof Thanberg, of Upsal, 








has proposed to sell his large and valuable col- 


lection of insects, containing at least between 
25 and 30,000 speci , collected from every 
aarter of the world, daring the last 60 years : 
the collection has been particularly enriched 
from Japan, Java, Ceylon, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and South America. This formation 
has cost the indefatigable proprietor large 
sums in purchasing collections, besides his 
own labours; for the whole of which he ex- 
pects £2000 sterling. 
Miscellaneous. 

Apple-trees.—It is stated, on the authority 
of a gentleman of Easingwold, that the seeds 
in an apple which are perfect in form, without 
flat sides, produce trees of the same genuine 
fruit, while the compressed or flat seeds pro- 
duce a bastard kind. 

Bess.—The Rev. Mr. Dunbar has, by a 
series of experiments in Scotland, ascer- 
tained, that when a queen bee is wanting for a 
hive, her majesty can be, and is, produced 
from the egg of a working bee. In one expe- 
riment, having removed the queen, the bees 
set about constructing royal cells, and placing 
common larvz in them; in seven days, two 
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queens were formed: one of these killed the 
other; and though, while in a virgin state, 
treated with no distinction whatever, she no 
sooner began to lay, than she became the ob- 
ject of constant solicitude and respect to 
crowds of her admiring subjects, who watch- 
ed, fed, and waited upon her. 
Russia.—According to the lists of the births 
and deaths in the Russian ip during the 
ear 1821, it appears that the births were, 
545,679; deaths, 945,088: excess of births, 
600,591. Among the deaths are,— 
17,336 above 80 120 above 110 
4,575 90 78 115 


One attained the age of between 145 and 150, 
and one the decrepitade of between 150 and 
155. 

Population.—In the five years from 
1817 to 1821, the population of France increas- 
ed nine hundred and forty-nine thousand four 
hundred and four souls ! 

Silver and Copper Coins.—Value of the seve- 
ral pieces of silver and copper coins now in 
circulation, estimated according to the market- 
price of silver and copper. Dec. of 

SILVER, at 4s. 11}d. per oz. Penny. 
The Crown, 5s. piece,- - - 4s. Gd. 0908 


The Half-Crown, 2s. 6d. piece, 2s. 3d. .0454 
The Shilling, - - - + - 
The Sixpence, - - - - - 
CopPERr, at £95. per ton. 
The Penny,- - - - - - 
The Halfpenny, - - - - 
The Farthing, - - - - - 


a 
Hiterarp Motices. 
Just Published. 

Sequel to the Grammar of Sacred History, 
being a Paraphrase on the Epistles and Gos- 
pels for every Sanday throughout the Year. 
By Mary Ann Rundall. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Forgiveness 
of Sins briefly stated. By Valentine Ward. 

The Carnal Man’s Character, being an II- 
lustration of the Seventh Chapter to the Ro- 
mans, &c. By the late Rev. James Smith. A 
new edition, with a preface and notes, by 
Valentine Ward. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Fruits of Experience, or Memoir of 
Joseph Brasbridge, written in his 80th year. 
Price 7s. 

Cases of Prisoners under Sentence of Hard 
Labour in the Houses of Correction at Guil- 
ford and Brixton. 

A Letter to Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart. 
on the Mischiefs incidental to the Tread- 
Wheel, as an instrument of Prison Discipline. 
By John Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S. 

Protest against the Spirit and Practice of 
Modern Legislation, as exhibited in the Va- 
grant Act. Is. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British Re- 
view, occasioned by the notice of “ No Fic- 
tion” and ‘* Martha” in the last namber of 
that work. By Andrew Reed. 1s. 6d. 
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Thoughts of a Parent on Education. 2s. 

Biographical Sketch of the late Mr. James 
Bundy of Bristol. By Thomas Wood, A.M. 

The Camera, or Art of Drawing in Water 
Colours, with Instructions for Sketching from 
Nature. By J. Hassell. 5s. 

Sincerity, a Tale. By the Author of Rachel. 
Price 5s. 

Price 2s. 6d. third edition, improved, The 
Art of writing Short-Hand, on a new plan, 
which may be learned in a few hours, and read 
with ease. It combines the vowels with con- 
sonants without lifting the pen from any word 
in which they may be found. It is illustrated 
with engravings, and a system of characters 
designed for figures. To which are added 
directions to write with different colours on 
the same paper. By the Rev. Aaron Floyd. 

A new edition of Queries addressed to those 
who deny the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement of Christ; with remarks on Fripps’ 
‘* Evidence for the Truth of Unitarianism, from 
Scripture and Ecclesiastical History.” By 
William Carpenter. 18mo. 1s. stitched ina 
wrapper. 

Essay on the Origin and Progress of Gothic 
Architecture. From the German of Mollor. 
— 8vo. 6s. ten he - 

ciography, or Rules for Projectin a- 
dows. yon edition, mach leapoovell By 
J. Gwilt. 24 plates. 8vo. 14s 

Ornaments, Grecian and Roman Architec- 
ture, &c. selected from Stuart’s Athens, &c. 
for the use of Architects, Workmen, &c. 24 
plates. Imperial folio. 25s. 

Concise Tables for computing the Value of 

ases. A card, ls. 

Catalogue of Works upon Architecture, 
Painting, and Sculpture. 2s. 6d. 

Elme’s Lectures on Architectare. 2d edit. 
8vo. 12s. : 

An original and beautifully illustrated peri- 
odical, entitled, The Weekly Literary Magnet, 
or Circle of the Arts, Sciences, and Belles 
Lettres. 8vo. 3d. Edited by Tobias Mer- 


ton, gent. ‘ 
In the Press. 


The Old Arm-Chair; or, Recollections of a 
Bachelor: A Tale; in which the reader is 
familiarly introduced to the Fire-side ; and the 
important subjects of Religion, Love, Marri- 
age, Celibacy, &c. are treated with the ease of 
social intercourse, and enlivened with charac- 
teristic sketches; interspersed with original 
poetry. 12mo. 

Thoughts on Prison Labour, particularl Fon 
the Question of the Tread Wheel Discipline. 
By Jacob Jones. 

In six handsome volumes, 8vo. price £3. 12s. 
uniform with the editions of Jeremy Taylor, 
Dr. Owen, and Lightfoot, The Complete 
Works of the Rev. Philip Skelton, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, with Memoirs of his Life, by 
the Rev. Samuel Burdy, A.B. Edited by the 
Rev. Robert Lynam, A.M. Assistant Chaplain 
to the Magdalen Hospital. <r 

Sir William Chambers’s Treatise on Civil 
Architecture, much extended. By J. Gwilt, 
Architect. To be in six parts, 14s. each. 
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